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Prices Adjusted in Argentina; 
Interest Shown in Investments 


Price adjustments were made in Argentina in the third quarter of 
1954, following wage increases, and interest was renewed in the entry 


ef foreign capital investment. 


A new significant policy on both foreign and domestic investments 
was stated by President Peron and other officials with respect to fhe 


Government’s desire to withdraw from 
State-owned enterprises as circum- 
stances would permit. 

Aside from these major develop- 
ments, the current oversea financial 
position was in approximate balance, 
the receipts from exports and other 
earnings having almost equaled the 
cost of imports and other expenditures 
abroad. Industrial production im- 
proved, following wage increases and 
the settlement of labor disputes in 
the preceding quarter. 


Approximately three-fourths of the 
total number of employed workers 
are brought under new wage scales, 
estimated to average 15 percent 
higher, by collective-bareaining agree- 
ments during May and June, and most 
of the remaining workers since have 
obtained higher wages, either throuch 
bargaining or throuch the general 
spread of wage increases even among 
domestic servants and other unorgan- 
ized workers. ; 


The cost-of-living index, which was 
558 in May (1943—100) rose to 579 in 
September and to 606 in mid-October. 
The sharpest increases in individual 
items makine up the index occurred 
in textiles and clothing. 


Higher Oil Output Needed 


Considerable interest was focused on 
various proposals for petroleum de- 
velopment by a number of foreign 
companies. Press editorials have em- 
phasized the need for collaboration 
between the official petroleum mo- 
nopoly, YPF, and private capital in 
overcoming the fuel deficit, and the 
President and other officials have 
stressed the importance of increasing 
domestic petroleum production. 


A contract was signed on October 4 
between an American automobile 
manufacturer and the State-owned 
enterprise IAME for the organization 
of a new firm to manufacture motor 
vehicles in Argentina. Initial opera- 
tions will consist mainly of the as- 
sembly of cars, Jeeps, and light 
trucks, with a high percentage of im- 





ported parts, but it is expected that an 
output of 40,000 units annually, pro- 
duced almost entirely from domestic 
parts, will be reached within 5 years. 


New investments by American firms 
under the provisions of Agentina’s for- 
eign investment law of August 1953 
included plants for the manufacture 
of cortisone, hydrocortisone, and hack- 
saw blades. 


President Peron and other officials 
have enunciated the Government’s 
policy to withdraw from the operation 
of business enterprises as circum- 
stances might permit. A number of 
small bus franchises already have 
been sold to private operators. It 
also has been announced that the 
Bemberg breweries would be turned 
over to a company formed by the labor 
unions and that the former German 
companies operated by the Govern- 
ment since the war would be sold to 
private operators. 

During the first half of 1954 there 
was an estimated surplus of inter- 
national receipts over expenditures 
equivalent to $74 million. This was 
less than half of the surplus of about 
$196 million accumulated during the 
first 6 months of 1953 and also below 
the figure of $90 million for the second 
half of last year. 

The net reserve and foreign-ex- 
change position of the Central Bank 
declined slightly during the period, in- 
dicating a slight deficit between its 
aggregate international receipts and 
payments. Based on the remaining 
quantities of agricultural and live- 
stock products available for export 
and the current market prices for 
them, export earnings during the last 
half of the year are expected to be 
lower than during the first half. The 
anticipated result is that even with 
continued severe restrictions on im- 
ports only a small surplus of interna- 
tional receipts over payments can be 
expected. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases gf 
world trade—ranging from compte. 
hensive economic and business datg 
to details on export and import 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in thelr 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. 8S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current informatiog 
and publications sent to them reg. 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world trader 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which hav 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, fa 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart] 


ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse. 
Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8. 
Bid 


Boston 5. Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse 

Cleveland 14. Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federa) Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bidg 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonvilie 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla.. 36 NE. First St 

Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Avé 

New York 17, N. ¥., 110 B. 45th 8t. 

Philadelphia 7. Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy 8t. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Pederal Bidg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 8 

San ane ll, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 

ouse 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bidg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 





Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. 
“ United States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 


U. S. Department of Commerce 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


NOTE: Contents of this publication are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely Mention of source will be appreciated. 
Published with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, June 19, 1952. 


Make remittances payable to the Treasurer of the 


Loring K. Macy, Director 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
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Lower Farm Income Limits Trade | 


Canadian West Adjusts toLow WheatCrop 


The spring wheat crop in the Prairie Provinces of Canada, placed 
at 274 million bushels in an official estimate of November 5, based on 
mid-October reports, is less than half that of 1953, and the smallest 


crop since 1943. 


Canada’s total wheat yield, including Ontario’s winter wheat, is 


estimated at 298,913,000 bushels. 

This sharp drop in the crop outturn 
of the Prairie Provinces is the chief 
development in the Canadian situa- 
tion, prolonging uncertainties which 
pave affected the economy since the 
jast quarter of 1953. 

Wet weather, early frost, ‘insects, 
and disease have reduced the harvest 
generally, but most of all in spring 
wheat, which is the first item in the 
farm income of the West. 

Coming after bumper crops in the 
last 3 years, which have averaged 
about 600 million bushels, this ex- 
tremely short crop is causing reper- 
qussions on the business outlook of the 
West. In some degree also, it affects 
the economy as a whole, because var- 
jous sectors of manufacturing depend 
on farm income as well as on activity 
resulting from the movement of the 
crop into export markets. 


Wheat for Export in Surplus 


A mitigating circumstance, however, 
is that the main problem this year 
is the surplus of wheat for export 
which has developed out of the large 
production in previous years. Com- 
mercial storage facilities have been 
too congested since the 1953 crop was 
harvested to permit complete delivery 
and growers have had to hold a sub- 
stantial quantity without realization. 

A decline of 7 percent in farm cash 
income in the first half of 1954 is 
largely credited to this congested 
wheat position. Although it has been 
an uncomfortable development for 
growers, they will have more’ wheat 
to market in 1954-55 than the amount 
represented by this year’s harvest. 

Hope also is strong that the small 
frop may stimulate international de- 
mand so that all of the wheat avail- 
able may move to market. Export has 
been relatively slow this year, but ac- 
cording to recent official statements, 
Marketing prospects have improved 
Substantially since August 1, the 
beginning of the new crop year. The 
Government is making an interim 
payment of 10 cents a bushel] on wheat 
delivered to the 1953-54 pool so as to 
fase the farm cash position. Final 
Payment will also be made on last 
year’s oats and barley. 


Other Prairie crops in general are 
substantially smaller, although their 
decline is not so sharp as the spring 
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wheat drop. The yield of oats is esti- 
mated at 312,979,000 bushels, compared 
with 406,960,000 bushels last year, and 
of barley at 176,216,000 bushels, com- 


- pared with 262,065,000 bushels a year 


ago. Flaxseed, however, will be a 
larger crop, estimated at 11,291,000 
bushels, the result of an increased 
acreage. Eastern crops are generally 
lower, except for mixed grains, soy 
beans, and hay. The potato crop is 
estimated at 50,510,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 67,002,000 bushels last 
year. The Nova Scotia apple crop suf- 
fered severe hurricane damage. 


Retail Trade Down Slightly 


Retail trade returns for August, the 
latest month for which complete data 
are available, reflect the change in 
farm production prospects in lower 
turnover for that month than in July, 
for the first time since 1949. For the 
8 months ended in August, however, 
the overall decline from a year ago 
was less than 2 percent. 


This latter showing is the result of 
a continued high level of food and de- 
partment store sales which has in- 
creased over that of last year, the 
former by about 5 percent and the 
latter by 3 percent. Preliminary re- 
ports for October show that depart- 
ment store sales have continued to 
improve over the 1953 dollar volume. 


Lower sales in the Prairie Provinces © 


have been compensated by gains else- 
where. 


Manufactures Position Mixed 


Declines in the output of nonagri- 
cultural goods and services, which be- 
gan during the fourth quarter of 1953, 
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appear to have been checked in the 
second and third quarters of this 
year when a small upward movement 
occurred. However, the position in in- 
dustry is still mixed; some lines have- 
changed considerably in the past 1 

months. ‘ 

Seriously depressed are textiles and 
farm implements, which carried over - 
a curtailed output from 1953. Con- 
sumer durables suffered a sudden 
slump in markets early this year, but 
are said to be showing signs of recoy- 
ery. Television manufacturers report 
excellent fall business, which has de- 
pleted stocks to such an extent that 
last-quarter production will exceed 
expectations. 

The automobile industry, though 
strike-bound in one large division, 
has begun work on new models which 
it is hoped will improve sales. Indi- 
cating a more hopeful tone in indus- 
try generally, steel prospects are said 
to have improved, although competi- 
tion from U. S. and oversea suppliers 
is reported keen. Ingot production for 
August, the last reported month, was 
236,000 short tons, down 29 percent 
from August 1953; for the 8 months 
it was 2,046,000 tons, down 25 percent 
from that period of a year ago. 


Resource Industries Active 

The resource industries, and con- 
struction, continue extremely active. 
Newsprint production has risen in re- 
sponse to improvement in the foreign 
exchange position of oversea custom- 
ers as well as a large demand from the 
United States, the principal customer. 
Last year’s output of pulp, paper- 
board, and fine and wrapping papers 
is expected to be exceeded this year. 

The lumber industry, also, has con- 
tinued to do well in its Western di- 
vision, which benefited from the strike 
in U. S. mills earlier in the year and 
has increased output. The Eastern di- 
vision is not so well off and has ex- 
perienced some decline this year as 
compared with last. 

The fisheries have had an excellent 
season, topped off by a record sockeye 
salmon run in British Columbia, which 
brought the monetary return to 
fishermen in that region in September 
to the highest total for any September 
in recorded history. Landings of sea 
fish during the first 9 months of 1954 
amounted to 1,433 million pounds, 12 
percent more than for the like period 
in 1953. The value, at $67,756,000, 
exceeded the 1953 value by 7 percent. 
An increased demand in the United 
States for stocks to be processed into 
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fish sticks has firmed fish prices and 
increased exports. 

Another expansive sector of the 
economy is the mining industry, in 
which production is 8 percent higher 
than in 1953. Nearly all classes of 
production, except coal and zinc, have 
contributed to this result, but its out- 
standing feature is the continuously 
expanding Western petroleum produc- 
tion, which is 24 percent greater this 
year than it was last year, amounting 
for the 7 months ended in July, to 
51,000,000 barrels. Canadian refineries 
are taking most of this increased out- 
put, displacing imports from the 
United States, but exports to the 
United States are also increasing. 
Recently, the transmountain pipeline 
over the Rockies was filled and began 
deliveries of oil to the northwestern 
United States. 


Construction Higher 

Construction awards still top last 
year’s, although the rate of increase 
appears to be falling. The cumulative 
value of contracts in the January- 
September period reached C$1,572 mil- 
lion, an increase of more than 5 per- 
cent over this period of last year. 

The year-end total value of con- 
struction in all lines is expected to 
reach C$4,380 million, also 5 percent 
higher than in 1953. However, this 
would be the smallest rise in the 
postwar years, and it would be some- 
what less than was predicted at mid- 
year from the official report on in- 
vestment intentions. Residential build- 
ing is by far the largest component 
of the industry. 

Transportation, another important 
service industry, has been less for- 
tunate. The slow wheat export re- 
duced grain traffic to what is esti- 
mated to be the lowest figure in any 
postwar year. Montreal was further 
affected in October, as a result of the 
dock strike in the United Kingdom. 

Lower traffic movement in several 
divisions has also prejudiced railway 
earnings. Carloadings through Octo- 
ber were down 9 percent from the cor- 
responding period of last year. The 
pending settlement, under Govern- 
ment auspices, of a long-standing de- 
mand of the nonoperating unions for 
wage increase and other benefits, may 
increase operating costs. In an at- 
tempt to recapture traffic from truck- 
ers, the railways reduced freight rates 
between Toronto and Montreal, in 
September, by an average of 35 per- 
cent. 


Labor Income High 


In this background of increased 
activity in some lines and depression 
in others, employment has remained 
high, but slightly under last year’s rec- 
ord level, and unemployment has been 
more in evidence. The number out of 
work and seeking jobs has been small, 
167,000 on September 18, or less than 
4 percent of the labor force, but about 


4 


double the number that was reported 
a@ year ago. In effect, the increment 
to the labor force resulting from the 
rapid expansion of population is not 
being absorbed, and it seems likely 
the number of jobless will grow over 
the winter, which is normally a slack 
period in seasonal industries. 

Insistent demands are being made 
by labor organizations for a substan- 
tial expansion in Government projects. 
Official and business circles, however, 
consider that extraordinary measures 
by the Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments are not warranted. 

Meanwhile, a combination of in- 
creased earnings and stable prices has 
continued to support the position of 
labor in the general economy. The 
average earnings of the employed 
have risen slightly from month to 
month, and total labor income, as re- 
ported in the quarterly comparison, 
is about 2 percent higher than it was 
a year ago. 

However, widespread and protracted 
collective bargaining, indicates the 
strain on labor-management relations 
imposed by the more competitive con- 
ditions being experienced in many 
Canadian industries. Faced with in- 
creased employer resistance and a 
leveling off in living costs, organized 
labor has placed greater emphasis on 
fringe benefits, and virtually elimi- 
nated escalator clauses from wage de- 
mands. Nevertheless, it has proved 
more difficult to reach agreement 
than in recent years. 


September Trade Fluctuates 


Foreign trade has continued moder- 
ately lower in 1954 than in 1953, with 
a reduction in the first 9 months so 
far reported of about 8 percent in 
both exports and imports. September 
exports, however, valued at C$336,700,- 
000, were down only 2 percent from 
those of September 1953, and they 
were 3 percent above exports in Au- 
gust. Imports, valued at an estimated 
C$333 million for the month, were 8 
percent below those of September last 
year, but only fractionally below Au- 
gust imports. 

Commodity detail is not yet avail- 
able, but trade figures indicate that 
September exports to the two main 
customers, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, increased while im- 
ports from these countries declined 
only slightly. The improvement in 
exports may reflect the increased de- 
mand for wheat, which official sources 
say has been evident since the begin- 
ning of the new crop year, August 1. 
The pronounced weakness in this 
trade, and in other grains and flour, 
has been the dominant feature of the 
year, and largely because of it, the 
total agricultural export for the 8 
months ended in August was down 
about 30 percent from that of last 
year. 


Automobile export was also down 
heavily, but many other divisions of 
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trade were well maintained, inclu 
forest products, and newsprint, alumi- 
num, copper, and nickel, and various 
chemical categories. In many of 
these items, exports to the Uniteq 
States are large. The cumulative ex. 
port for the 9 months to the United 
States is shown as C$1,739.6 million, 
compared with C$1,833.6 million g 
year ago. Imports from the United 
States were valued at C$2,2174 mil. 
lion, compared with C$2,471.7 million 
in the comparable periods. 


Trade Deficit Lower 


The deficit in the merchandise trade 
is lower than it was a year ago but 
is more than compensated in the in- 
ternational balance of accounts by the 
continued influx of investment capital 
which has strongly influenced the 
maintenance of the Canadian dollar 
at a substantial premium in foreign 
exchange. 

In view of the increased competition 
Canadian goods are experiencing in 
home and foreign markets, trade pol- 
icy has continued to be a subject of 
enormous public interest on which 
official and private personages have 
offered comment. 

The impact of the U. S. renewal of 
the quota restriction on oats imports, 
and the establishment of a new quota 
on barley, has been lessened by the 
sharp reduction in this year’s grain 
production, but there is strong opposi- 
tion in principle to such restrictions, 
as violating the conditions for ex- 
panding international trade on which 
Canadian prosperity depends. 

Several Canadian industries are de- 
manding increased protection, how- 
ever, so that they may better exploit 
the home market. Public hearings 
were held before the Tariff Board, 
beginning in September, on the peti- 
tion of the domestic woolen industry 
for an increase in the preferential 
tariff rate on woven woolen fabrics. 

Canada’s two principal producers of 
ethylene glycol, also, appeared before 
the Tariff Board during October to 
renew their plea for a tariff on this 
component of antifreeze at a rate sim- 
ilar to that charged in the United 
States. The free entry of this com- 
modity, of the chemically pure grade, 
is bound by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade in favor of the 
United States. 

Similarly, the Tariff Board is also 
considering an appeal from the 
Canadian plastics industry for protec- 
tion against U. S. competitors. Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd., with a new $15- 
million polyethylene plant at Edmon- 
ton, told the Board it requires a 20- 
percent tariff if the new Canadian 
industry is to survive. 


In concert with other countries, 
Canada has materially shortened its 
list of items controlled for shipment 
to the Soviet bloc. 

The smaller surplus which has been 
developed this year in Government 
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fiscal operations for the first 5 months 
of the fiscal year has stirred specula- 
tion that there may be a budget deficit 
py March 30 for the first time since 
1946. Although expenditures have 
peen only slightly higher, the lower 
tax rates introduced in the last two 
pudgets, have returned less revenue, 
a situation which is said to have been 
influenced also by lower corporate 
profits and lower personal earnings in 


certain tax categories. 


New Government security offerings 
have found the market strong and 
receptive, with interest rates continu- 
ing their gradual downward move- 
ment. The largest refinancing opera- 
tion in Canada’s history, the flotation 
of a new bond issue of $1,100 million 
to refund the Fourth Victory loan, 
was accomplished in October, with of- 
ferings of two new maturities, a 25- 
year bond at 2% percent, in the 
amount of $700 million, and a 3-year 
pond at 2 percent, in the amount of 
$400 million. 

Trade credit in the west, has been 
tightened somewhat, as the result of 
the crop situation. The country’s gen- 
eral credit base has broadened, how- 
ever, by the reduction of the cash 
reserve ratio of the chartered banks 
from the 10 percent they have main- 
tained for many years, to the 8-per- 
cent minimum established by the 1954 
revision of the Bank Act.—Emb., 
Ottawa. 
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Bolivia Reorganizes 
Agricultural Bank 


The Bolivian Government reorgan- 
ized the Banco Agricola and defined 
the reorganized bank as a public au- 
tonomous institution to promote the 
country’s agricultural development 
and to aid the agrarian reform pro- 
gram, by a Supreme decree of Septem- 
ber 23. 
The bank’s principal functions are 
to: 

eOrganize rural credit to assist pro- 
ducers. 

eEstablish an effective and simple 
system of agricultural credit which will 
be of direct benefit to the farmers, ag- 
ricultural cooperatives, syndicates, and 
communes receiving land under the 
agrarian reform program. 

eCoordinate its credit function with 
the workings of the agrarian reform 
program and technical assistance or- 
ganizations of other agencies and carry 
out contracts and agreements with 
these organizations within the limits 
of its available funds. 

eAct as fiscal agent and fiduciary 
for the service of the agrarian reform 
debts, creating for this purpose a spe- 
cial department which shall be re- 
sponsible for establishing the value of 
expropriated properties and for re- 
deeming agrarian reform bonds is- 
sued by the Government in payment 
for expropriated lands. 

ePromote the organization of co- 
operative and lend aid and technical 
assistance to farmers for crop improve- 
ment. 

eEncourage the opening of savings 
and checking accounts by the rural 
workers. 

eDevelop, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and of private organizations, 
measures relating to the production 
and export of rubber, Brazil nuts, 
hides, coffee, hardwoods, and similar 
products. 

eMaintain stocks to provide seeds, 
fertilizers, and tools and equipment 
for the Government’s agricultural de- 
velopment program. 


Credit System To Be Launched 


The reorganized bank is expected 
shortly to launch a supervised agricul- 
tural credit system with the assistance 
of International Development Services, 
Inc., which operates similar systems in 
Peru and Venezuela. To finance the 
program, an agreement has been signed 
with the U. S. Operations Mission in 
Bolivia (USOM) whereby 160 million 
bolivianos in counterpart funds, gen- 
erated by the sale of U. S. agricultural 
commodities in Bolivia, will be credited 
to the Banco Agricola for this purpose. 


An additional 100 million bolivianos 
has been earmarked for the same pur- 
pose by USOM from counterpart funds 
to be obtained from the sale of com- 
modities received from the United 


Sales, Construction . 


Decline in Panama 
Wholesale and retail trade in Pan- 


ama was spotty in September. Some > 


merchants reported lower sales vol- 
ume, especially at Colon, where condi- 
tions were depressed, but the trade 
volume elsewhere was satisfactory. 

Beer consumption declined. Lot- 
tery ticket sales in the January-Sep- 
tember period approximated those for 
the like period of 1953. Electric-power 
consumption in September exceeded 
September 1953 by a good margin. 
Waterborne imports totaled 17,000 
short tons compared with 20,000 tons 
in August. Panama Canal transits 
comprised 660 vessels, compared with 
652 in August and 613 in September 
1953. Shrimp exports amounted to 391 
short tons compared with 193 tons in 
August. 

Collections on drafts against im- 
ports increased 10 percent over August 
but were less than the high level of 
September 1953. The plywood plant 
at Panama City reported negotiations 
which may enable it to dispose of its 
production in the United States and 
stated that production will soon be 
stepped up to full-scale operations. 

Some indications that building con- 
struction is entering a slightly less 
active period resulted from reports 
that bankers were curtailing loans 
for apartment-house construction on 
grounds that at Panama City the 
number of buildings has reached the 
saturation point. However, the de- 
mand for certain types of buildings 
continues high. Building permits-is- 
sued during September totaled $478,- 
000 compared with $1,105,000 in Sep- 
tember 1953. 

The luxurious Hotel El Panama an- 
nounced plans to open a casino in the 
premises, which may be in operation 
by December. 

The American-owned Chiriqui Land 
Co. obtained a new operating contract 
from the Panama Government and 
announced plans to intensify bangna 
cultivation —Emb., Panama City. 





States in the $3-million supplemental 
assistance accorded Bolivia last March. 

The decree expressly authorizes both 
the zranting of short-term (up to 2 
years) loans to rural workers and 
small farmers without collateral, as 
well as long-term credits up to 10 
years. 

The bank’s authorized capital has 
been increased to 2 billion bolivianos. 
—Emb., La Paz. 





Mexican imports of leaf tobacco 
were about 1.7 million pounds greater 
in the first 8 months of 1954 than dur- 
ing the entire year of 1953. More than 
99 percent of all imports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco were from the United 
States——Emb., Mexico City. 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Optimism Prevails for 


Economy in Austria 


An economic policy designed to 
make Austrian prosperity a perma- 
nent condition has been outlined by 
Austrian Finance Minister Reinhard 
Kamitz, who surveyed the country’s 
economic condition when submitting 
the 1955 budget. An optimistic situa- 
tion was reported in employment, 
production, and foreign trade. 

Over 2 million Austrians were em- 
ployed at the end of September, a 
figure which exceeds any employment 
record since the end of World War I. 
Of the 90,000 still registered as un- 
employed, the majority are capable of 
only limited employment. There is 
actually a shortage of skilled labor 
which has resulted in the postpone- 
ment of several proposed projects. 

Net workers’ income increased gen- 
erally 7 percent—in some industries 
considerably more—while living costs 
rose only 2.4 percent in the period be- 
tween September 1953 and September 
this year. 


Industrial Output at Peak 


Industrial production is at a record 
péak—about double that of 1937— 
with almost complete utilization of 
present production facilities. The 
gross national product, currently put 
at 85 billion schillings, or $3.4 billion, 
on an annual basis was from 5 to 11 
percent higher in the first half of 1954 
than in the corresponding period of 
1953. The increase in industrial plant 
capacity has been accompanied by a 
reduction in production costs, in- 
creased productivity, and lower prices. 


One of the outstanding trends in the 
postwar Austrian economy has been 
the change in its foreign-trade posi- 
tion. For the first time in recent years, 
the trade balance shows a surplus. The 
export value has increased 34 percent 
since August 1952 compared with a 4- 
percent rise in the import value. Ex- 
ports for the first 6 month of 1954 to- 
taled over 7.5 billion schillings, or ap- 
proximately US$300 million, a 17-per- 
cent increase in value and a more 
than 30-percent increase in volume 
over the like period in 1953. 

A reduction in income taxes which 
went into effect at the beginning of 
this year is credited with stimulating 
consumer spending and encouraging 
production expansion. The result has 
been an increase, rather than a de- 
crease, in tax receipts. The regular 
1955 budget provides for somewhat 
over 23 billion schillings, or $920 mil- 
lion, in expenditures plus a special 
budget for war-connected expendi- 
tures of about 1.75 billion schillings, 
or $69.2 million. 


The expected ordinary receipts are 
over 22 billion schillings, or $880 mil- 
lion. The budget appears to be sub- 


6 


stantially balanced, with the Govern- 
ment encouraging strict economies to 
cover any unusual deficits that may 
develop. 





W. German Central Bank Cuts 
Its Export-Credit Financing 


The Central Bank Council of the 
Federal Republic of Germany has in- 
formed the Export Credit A. G. (AKA) 
that the exporters’ share in the financ- 
ing of long-term export transactions 
through AKA credit line B—the credit 
line financed by the Bank deutscher 
Laender—will be increased from 20 to 
40 percent. Accordingly, German ex- 
porters in the future will need to put 
up twice as much of their own funds 
as hitherto when they extend an ex- 
port credit of from 6 months to 4 
years. 


This measure is explained by the 
bank’s belief that exporters should 
give more consideration to financial 
risks when concluding long-term ex- 
port transactions; and that broader 
utilization of the credit line should 
be made possible. The interest rate 
of 44% percent was not changed. 

It became rather obvious during 
the recent meeting of the Central 
Bank Council that the Bank deutscher 
Laender wishes to withdraw from the 
granting of foreign-trade guaranties, 
since such transactions are not among 
the normal functions of a central 
bank. The bank evidently feels that 
the granting of guaranties should be 
done more and more by commercial 
banks, and only in exceptional cases 
by the bank of issue—HICOG, Bonn. 
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Spain Announces New 
Treasury Bond Issue 


A new issue of Spanish Tre 
bonds amounting to 1,775 million 
pesetas was announced by decree of 
October 29. These funds are to be useq 
as follows, in millions of pesetag: 
National Institute of Industry, 1719; 
hydraulic works, 264; Colonization In- 
stitute, 176; Housing Institute, 17; 
highway program, 142; railway elec. 
trification, 114; reforestation, 125; and 
Spanish Moroccan budget, 71. 


The decree states that this issue 
completes public-debt issuances an- 
thorized for 1954 by the biennial 
budget approved by the Cortes in De. 
cember 1953. 

Public-debt issues in 1954 have 
totaled 8,660 million pesetas, or nearly 
double the 4,471 million pesetas issued 
in calendar year 1953. This level wag 
recorded when lack of rainfall wag 
threatening both agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. 

The inflationary effects of this sit- 
uation were already evident and were 
noted in the increase in volume of 
monev in circulation, to more than 
40 billion pesetas in September. The 
monthly average of money in circula- 
tion for the first 9 months of 1954 was 
38.5 billion pesetas, compared with an 
average of 37.2 billion during 1953. 





W. German Electrical Firm 
Expands Foreign Markets 


The Siemens electrical combine of 
the Federal Renublic of Germanv now 
maintains active operations in @ 
countries. 

Inasmuch as the company’s acencies 
and subsidiaries were lost at the end 
of the World War II the problem of 
financing the establishment of new 
agencies and_ subsidiaries was @ 
substantial one. Conseauentlv, such 
financing had to be carried out on @ 
minimum basis. 

Siemens companies or organizations 
operate in 20 countries and employ & 
total of about 4,000 persons. The 
combine has long-term contracts with 
agencies outside its financial control 
in 44 countries. In addition, it main- 
tains company-owned agencies in 4 
countries. 

The process of rebuilding the net- 
work of foreign representation has 
not ended. The Siemens firms already 
have equaled their best prewar busl- 
ness year; the combine now seems 
intent on surpassing its previous 
records and in fact did more business 
in the first 8 months of 1954 than im 
the preceding 12 months. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 
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Cuban, U. S. Delegations 
End Discussions 


The Delegations of the United 
States and Cuba have concluded 
conversations concerning eco- 
nomic and commercial relations 
between the two countries, the 
U. S. Department of State has 
announced. 

The conversations, held No- 
yember 8-17, were initiated at 
the request of the Government 
of Cuba. 

Upon the conclusion of the 
conversations, both Governments 
summarized their views in a 
memorandum, the full text of 
which is presented on this page. 


a 


U.S. To Sell Japan 
Surplus Farm Goods 


Representatives of the Governments 
of the United States and Japan on 
November 13 reached an understand- 
ing on a $100-million surplus agri- 
cuitural commodity program for Japan 
wider the provisions of U. 8. Public 
law 480, the Department of State 
has announced. 

Of the total amount, commodities 
with a market value of $85 million 
will be sold to Japan for local cur- 
rency and commodities costing $15 
million will be delivered to Japan as 
an outright grant to be used in sup- 
port of the school lunch and clothing 
program. 

Japanese Economy To Benefit 


The major portion of the proceeds 
of these sales will be used for Japan’s 
domestic economic improvement, in- 
cluding agricultural development, and 
for regional economic development. 

Seventy percent of the local cur- 
fency accruing from the sale of the 
commodities under Title I will be used 
by the Japanese Government on a 
loan basis. The balance of the pro- 
ceeds will be used for various U. 8. 
purposes, including the purchase of 
foods in Japan for other friendly 
countries, cultural exchange, agricul- 
tural market development, and ex- 
penditures of the U.S. forces in Japan, 
Principally for the housing program 
winder U. S. Public Law 71765. 

Negotiations on details of the ar- 
fangements will be continued both in 
Washington and in Tokyo, 














The raisin pack in the leading pro- 
ducing countries abroad indicates a 
trop of 297,800 short tons for 1954, a 4- 
percent decrease from the 309,600 tons 
Produced in 1953, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate of the Foreign Ag- 
teultural Service. 


November 29, 1954 





Text of Cuban-U. S. Memorandum 
On Economic and Trade Relations 


In the course of the meetings held from the 8th to the 17th of 
November between delegations from the Governments of the United 
States and Cuba; a preliminary study has been made of matters concern- 
ing the economic and commercial relations between both countries. 

As previously agreed upon by both Governments, the purpose of these 


discussions was to gather ail the nec- 
essary facts and to analyze them so 
that the United States and Cuban 
Governments might continue their 
efforts to find ways and means that 
will permit the economic relations be- 
tween the two countries to develop in 
a mutually satisfactory manner. It was 
not the intention to endeavor to reach 
at this time definite agreements of 
solutions for all the matters which 
were to be discussed. 

The Cuban Delegation expressed the 
view in broad terms that a lack of 
balance exists in the trade relations 
between the two countries, pointing 
out that the advantages granted by 
Cuba give the United States a domi- 
nant position in the Cuban market 
which is not adequately compensated 
by the share allotted to Cuba in the 
United States market, particularly 
with regard to sugar. 

The Cuban Delegation stressed that 
Cuba’s increase in population and the 
need to provide employment for its 
people require the development of new 
industrial, agricultural and commer- 
cial activities to supplement sugar 
production, which by itself is not 
sufficient completely to satisfy the 
needs of the Cuban people. 

Stating that Cuba’s sugar exports 
to the United States are the main 
justification for the concessions 
granted to American agricultural and 
industrial products in the Cuban 
market, and underscoring Cuba’s 
historical role in supplying sugar to 
the American market, the Cuban Dele- 
gation requested that Cuba be granted 
the right to supply 50 percent of the 
sugar consumption requirements of 
the United States. It also requested 
that 22 percent of Cuba’s sugar ex- 
ports to the United States be in direct 
consumption sugar, as originally 
established in the sugar legislation of 
1934. It further requested that the 
Cuban share in the U. S. sugar market 
be regulated by an agreement which 
would give stability to the industry 
and complement the American do- 
mestic sugar legislation. 

The U. 8S. Delegation confirmed the 
recognition by the Cuban Delegation 
that the Executive Branch has no 
authorization to commit the U. 8. 
Congress to any course of action. It 
pointed out that since 1934 the Con- 
gress of the United States has enacted 





comprehensive legislation Negeri 
production of sugar in the Uni 
States and the importation of sugar 
from foreign countries. 

The Cuban Delegation was assured 
that its views would be given detailed 
study by responsible officials of the 
Executive Branch in the light of the 
importance to Cuba of its participa- 
tion in the American sugar market 
and the difficult situation that Cuba 
is facing regarding its overall sugar 
exports. The Cuban Delegation was 
also assured that Cuba’s vital interest 
in the American market, as well as 
the substantial interest of the United 
States in its export trade with Cuba, 
would be taken fully into account. 


Cuban Minerals Discussed 


The supply of Cuban minerals to 
the United States, particularly man- 
ganese, was the subject of careful 
study. The Cuban Delegation request- 
ed that, in view of the full coopera- 
tion given by Cuba to the. United 
States during the war and also Cuba’s 
strategic geographical position, the 
United States take the appropriate 
measures to make possible the con- 
tinued operation of Cuba’s mines, thus 
preventing unemployment. 


The U. 8S. Delegation recognized the 
contribution of the Cuban mining in- 
dustry in World War II and during the 
Korean emergency. It likewise ex- 
plained to the Cuban Delegation the 
operation of the mineral stockpiling 
program of the United States and 
the difficulties presented by this pro- 
gram to procurement for stockpiling 
of certain minerals. 


Requests were also made by Cuba 
to facilitate its tobacco exports to the 
United States in order to overcome, 
at least in part, the difficulties which 
the agricultural and the industrial 
sectors of the tobacco industry are 
facing. Measures were also proposed 
by the Cuban Delegation to seek ways 
and means of facilitating the imports 
into the United States of Cuban fruits 
and vegetables, rum and other prod- 
ucts, as well as to increase American 
tourism to Cuba. 


In connection with the need to 
develop and diversify Cuba’s economy, 
the Cuban Delegation informed the 
American Delegation that Cuba in- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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President Decides Against Absolute 
Quota on Spring Clothespin Imports 


The President on November 22 de- 
clined to accept the recommenda- 
tions of three members of the U. 8S. 
Tariff Commission for an absolute 
_quota on imports of spring clothes- 
pins. 

The Tariff Commission made an in- 
vestigation into the effect of trade 
agreement concessions on domestic 
manufacture of spring clothespins 
pursuant to section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. In its re- 
port, the Commission was equally 
divided. 

On two earlier occasions when do- 
mestic producers made similar appli- 
cations, the Tariff Commisssion by a 
majority vote declined to recommend 
restrictive action against imports. In 
the Commission’s report on its latest 
investigation, three Commissioners 
found that spring clothespins are be- 
ing imported into this country in such 
increased quantities as to cause se- 
rious injury to the domestic industry. 
The other three Commissioners took 
the position that any unsatisfactory 
conditions that there may be in the 
industry at this time are not properly 
attributable to increased imports. 

Under present law, split decisions 
in the Commission are forwarded to 
the President for resolution and he is 
authorized to consider the findings 
of either as the findings of the Com- 
mission. 


The President, in identical letters 
to Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and Representative Daniel A. 
Reed, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, stated that “no 
clear case has been made for further 
restricting imports of spring clothes- 
pins and that such hardship as may 
have been experienced lately by do- 
mestic producers and workers has 
been due to domestic developments 
which do not warrant action under 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act.” 


Sales Down Generally 


He stated, “The outstanding fact 
in this situation is that total sales 
of all clothespins have been definitely 
on the decline in the United States. 
Despite this general trend, total sales 
of spring clothespins, with which we 
are here concerned, have been sub- 
stantially maintained at a level more 
than double that of the prewar years. 
Nearly all spring clothespin manu- 
facturers also produce slotted pins, 
and where financial losses have oc- 
curred, they appear to be due to the 
marked decline in sales of slotted pins 
rather than to imports of spring 
clothespins. Moreover, the extent of 
the decline in the overall sales of 
clothespins has been much greater 


than the total quantity of spring pins 
imported.” 

Adding that “the decline in the use 
of clothespins seems clearly attrib- 
utable to recent domestic develop- 
ments,” he said that “over 2% mil- 
lion automatic driers have been in- 
Stalled in American homes and apart- 
ment houses since the close of the 
war. Also, more laundry apparently 
is being done outside the home in 
laundromats ‘and commercial laun- 
dries.” 

“The reported decline in employ- 
ment is due at least in part to the 
fact that several of the domestic firms 
have during the last few years in- 
Stalled additional equipment in order 
to improve their efficiency,” the Pres- 
ident stated. “With this increased 
mechanization they have required a 
smaller number of persons to turn 
out the same amount of goods.” 

The President said that even if some 
restrictive action were warranted in 
this case, he would be particularly 
hesitant to impose an absolute quota 
on imports in a case of this kind. 
“Only in exceptional situations,” he 
said, “has the United States resorted 
to controlling imports by absolute 
quotas, as in the case of a few farm 
products where a supported price in 
the American market was attracting 
an excessive quantity of imports.” 

Copies of the Tariff Commission’s 
report are available at the Commis- 
sion. 





Separate Missions Set Up in 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam 


Separate U. S. Operations Missions 
are being established in Cambodia and 
Laos to carry on the expanded pro- 
grams of economic support and tech- 
nical cooperation planned with each 
of these independent countries, which 
formerly with Vietnam comprised the 
Associated States of Indochina, the 
Foreign Operations Administration has 
announced. 

The missions will be located in 
Phnom Penh, capital of Cambodia, 
and Vientiane, administrative capital 
of Laos. 

Since 1950 a single U. S. Mission 
located in Saigon, Vietnam, has super- 
vised the programs of FOA and its 
predecessor agencies in all three coun- 
tries. The mission has had small 
branch offices in Cambodia and Laos. 

The Saigon Mission is being con- 
tinued as the Mission to Vietnam, 
headed by Leland Barrows, who had 
been Director of the U. S. Operations 
Mission to Greece since 1952. 

Gerald M. Straus, who since April 
has been FOA Special Representative 
in northern Vietnam, stationed at 


es 


U. S., Turkey Agree 


On Grain Procurement 


An agreement providing for the 
procurement in the United States of 
about 500,000 tons of wheat and feeg 
grains urgently needed in Turkey to 
replenish the grain shortages caused 
by recent crop failures was signed 
by ‘the United States and Turkey on 
November 16, the U. S. Department of 
State has announced. 

Starting immediately, the U. §, 
Government will, under the provisions 
of Public Law 480 (Titles I and I), 
and Public Law 665, furnish Turkey 
with approximately 100,000 tons of 
wheat in exchange for chrome, an 
additional 100,000 tons purchased with 
Foreign Operations Administration 
defense-support funds, and 300,000 
tons of wheat and feed grains sold 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for Turkish lira. 

The Turkish lira derived from the 
purchase of wheat with FOA defense- 
support funds will be used for the 
Turkish armed forces, and those re- 
sulting from CCC sales will be divided 
equally to meet U. S. obligations and 
to be loaned for the promotion of 
Turkish economic development. 





Status of U. S.-German 


Patent Pact Clarified 


The U. S. Government and the Goy- 
ernment of the German Federal Re 
public have agreed to apply and con- 
sider operative the agreement between 
the United States of America and 
Germany relating to patents signed 
at Washington, February 23, 1909, the 
Department of State has announced 


This was done on the understanding 
that this action will not affect any 
rights in the Federal Republic of Get 
many to which U. S. nationals maj 
otherwise be entitled, and will be with 
out prejudice to the previous statu 
of any provision of the agreemett 
which may have remained operative 
or may have again become operative 
since the outbreak of hostilities be 
tween Germany and the United States. 
The agreement is applicable also i 
the western sectors of Berlin. 


The agreement provides that na 
tional treatment shall be accorded 
citizens of one country where the pre 
visions of law of the other county 
impose disabilities or restrictions { 
the nonworking of a patent. The 
agreement further provides that th 
working of a patent in one co 
shall be considered as equivalent # 
its working in the other country. 








Hanoi, has been designated Acting 
Director of the Mission to Cam 

A Mission Director has not yet bee 
appointed for Laos. a 
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Tariff Hearings Set on 
Hardwood Plywood 


March 22, 1955, has been set 
by the U. S. Tariff Commission 
as the date for public hearings 
on the “escape clause” investiga- 
tion which it has recently in- 
stituted into the import situation 
of hardwood plywood, except 
Spanish cedar plywood, provided 
for in paragraph 405 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 


Interested parties desiring to 
appear should give written notice 
to the Secretary of the Commis- 

sion at least 3 days beforehand. 











New Rules Issued for 


Surplus Farm Exports 


Regulations establishing the proce- 
dures and requirements that apply 
to commercial sales of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign curren- 
tes under Title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress), were announced by the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture on 
November 19. 

The steps to be taken by foreign 
governments, foreign importers, U. 8S. 
exporters, and U. S. banking institu- 
tions desiring to participate in the 
program are set forth in the new 
regulations. 

Title I of Public Law 480 author- 
Wes the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to incur costs totaling $700 mil- 
lion—including CCC’s investment in 
tommodities moved out of its own 
stocks—in financing the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for for- 
eign currencies. 


A first step in making such sales is 
the formulating of an overall agree- 
Ment between the U. S. Government 
amd an importing country. Such 
agreements have been under negotia- 
tion and may soon be entered into 
with several importing countries. The 
newly issued regulations govern the 
various steps to be taken as commodi- 
ties are moved through private trade 
channels 


in furtherance of such 
agreements. 
In the main, these procedures— 


Spelled out in detail in the regulations 
—are as follows: 


eAfter a basic agreement has been 
reached with a foreign government, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the Agriculture Department will issue 
authorizations to that country, list- 
ing the kinds and approximate quan- 
tities of commodities and specifying 
the conditions under which purchases 
May be made. At the same time, it 
Will issue a public announcement 


November 29;°1954 





President Rejects Import Curb on Tung 
Oil; Argentina, Paraguay Cut Exports 


The President has rejected for the 
time being the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that imports 
of tung oil, and its equivaient in wing 
nuts, be limited to an absolute quota 
of 13.4 million pounds a year. 


The President made this decision 
following action by the Governments 
of Argentina and Paraguay to restrict 
their exports to the United States of 
tung oil, and the equivalent in tung 
nuts—by Argentina to a total of 218 
million pounds, and by Paraguay to 
2.6 million pounds—during the mar- 
keting year ending October 31, 1955. 

These quantities correspond to the 
average imports into the United States 
from those countries during the past 
5 years. Imports from other sources, 
which are not expected to be signifi- 
cant, would bring anticipated total 
imports to approximately 25 million 
pounds, in contrast to 43.1 million 
pounds of imports during the past 
marketing year, the President said. 

U. S. consumption of tung oil during 
the current crop year is estimated at 
about 50 million pounds, and do- 
mestic production at about 17 million 
pounds. On the basis of these esti- 
mates, consumption of tung oil in the 
United States during the present mar- 
keting year would exceed supplies by 
about 8 million pounds, and there 
would be a corresponding reduction of 





containing the information that U. 8S. 
suppliers need in making sales to im- 
porters in the foreign country. The 
announcement will indicate whether 
or not U. S. suppliers will be required 
to purchase CCC stocks in order to 
participate. 

eU. S. exporters and foreign im- 
porters will then negotiate for sales 
and will enter into contracts in which 
the sales price will be expressed in 
U. S. dollars. 

eNormal commercial procedures, 
based largely on letters of credit, will 
be followed in carrying out the con- 
tracts. Foreign importers will pay for 
commodities in local currency through 
their local banks, and U. S. exporters 
will be paid in dollars by U. 8S. banks 
with which the foreign banks have es- 
tablished letter of credit arrange- 
ments. The U. S. banks will be reim- 
bursed by CCC and the foreign cur- 
rency will be deposited to the account 
of the U. S. Government. 


Announcements of the terms and 
conditions governing purchasers by 
exporters of CCC commodities for use 
under the program will be issued by 
CCC from time to time. 

Copies of the regulations may be 
obtained from the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, U.S: Department of Ag- 
riculture; Washington. 25, -D. C. 


8 million pounds in the tung oil stocks 


held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 


The President stated that he was 
pleased that the joint effort and co- 
operation with the Argentine and 
Paraguayan Governments has pro- 
duced such a hopeful approach for 
dealing with the problem of excessive 
supplies of tung oil, which has been 
causing increasing concern in this 
country. This spirit of cooperation is 
essential, the President said, if we and 
our friendly neighbors and allies are 
to meet our individual and common 
needs as we proceed toward our mu- 
tual goal of expanding levels of world 
trade and investment. 





New Yorker Appointed 


Trade Fair Consultant 


Don D. Canfield, of New York, has 
been appointed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a consultant for 
the Department’s new program for ex- 
panding trade through greater par- 
ticipation by U. S. industries in inter- 
national trade fairs. 


Mr. Canfield, who will make his 
headquarters at the New York Field 
Office of the Department of Com- 
merce, 110 East 45th Street, will assist 
firms in preparing their plans for ex- 
hibiting U. S. products and services in 
leading trade fairs abroad. He pre- 
viously served the Department as a 
trade fair consultant, having aided in 
the presentation of successful com- 
bined industry-Government exhibits 
in Berlin and Izmir, Turkey, in 1952. 


A former president of the Exhibit 
Producers and Designers Association, 
Inc., a national organization with of- 
fices in New York, and a former vice 
president of Industrial Displays, Inc., 
New York, Mr. Canfield has had 20 
years of experience in the industrial 
display field.. His experience is being 
made available to firms wishing to 
take part in the Department of Com- 
merce program of increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of U. S.-industry exhibits 
at major international trade fairs. 





India’s cotton consumption for the 
year ending June 31, 1954, amounted to 
approximately 3,970,000 bales, includ- 
ing 3,750,000 consumed by spinning 
mills, and 220,000 used in nonmill con- 
sumption, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Mill consumption increased 3 per- 
cent over 1952-53 consumption of 3,- 
642,000 bales, and was composed of 84 
percent Indian cotton, 3 percent 
United States, 6 percent Egyptian, 
and 7 percent other foreign growths. 
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Big U. S. Exhibit Set for Bangkok 


The products of more than 100 
American business firms will be ex- 
hibited at the Bangkok Constitution 
Trade Fair, December 8-15, as a result 
of increased efforts by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and industry to step up par- 
ticipation in international trade fairs. 

By promoting U. S. Government- 
industry participation in foreign trade 
fairs, the Department of Commerce 
hopes to help U. S. industry sell more 
goods abroad and increase the num- 
ber of jobs in export activity. 

The theme of the U. S. central ex- 
hibit at Bangkok will be “Fruits of 
Freedom.” U.S. business and indus- 
trial displays at the 10-day fair will 
include home and road building, 
automobiles, toys, household goods, 
medical supplies, air-conditioning 
equipment, agricultural machinery, 
industrial equipment, electronics, and 
nrany other fields. Displays will be in 
motion wherever possible, and visitors 
will be able to view the demonstra- 
tions both from above and at eye level. 

Covering about 60,000 square feet, 
the U. S. exhibit area will be sur- 
mounted by a 160-foot-high mass of 
silvered captive weather balloons, 
mounted on a rigid tower. The bal- 
loon-covered tower will serve as an 
identification point. and, as the fair 
will be open from late afternoon to 
early morning, will be illuminated by 
searchlights. 


Beyond the U. S. exhibit structure, 
a two-level building with walk-up 
ramps, is an open-air theater holding 
2,000 to 3,000 standees. “This Is 
Cinerama,” which attracted large 
numbers of spectators at the Da- 
mascus fair, will be shown in the 
theater. 

In addition to the Bangkok fair, 


consideration is being given to U. 8. 





Switzerland Extends 
Tax Authority 


A 4-year extension of the con- 
stitutional authority for certain 
Swiss Federal taxes, including 
the national defense (income) 
and transaction (sales) taxes, 
was approved by the Swiss peo- 
ple in a referendum on October 
24. 

The previous authorization for 
these taxes expires at the end of 
this year. 

It is expected that the 4-year 
extension period will be used by 
the Swiss Government to work 
out a permanent Federal tax 
system.—Emb., Bern. 











Government-industry participation in 
the first half of 1955 in the following 
international trade fairs: 

Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan, 
March 5-April 10. 

Spring Fair, Frankfurt, Germany, 
March 6-10. 

Sample Fair, 
12-27. 

Trade Fair, Lyons, France, April 
16-25. 

Trade Fair, Brussels, Belgium, April 
23-May 8. 

Trade Fair, Tokyo, Japan, May 5-18. 

Trade Fair, Paris, France, May 14-30. 

Sample Fair, Barcelona, Spain, June 
1-20. 


Milan, Italy, April 





Guatemala Imposes 


US$6.2-Million Tax 


Guatemala has imposed several spe- 
cial taxes, applicable only during the 
current year, and designed to yield 
US$6.2 million to meet the Govern- 
ment’s unusual financial requirements. 

The new taxes are as follows: 


® Three mills on the total declared tax value 
of all real property valued for tax purposes at 
$5,000 or more. This tax, to be d between 
November 1, 1954, and February , 1955, is in 
addition to the normal 3-mill levy, and is 
expected to produce an estimated income of 
US$400,000. 


@®One percent of the assets (capital en giro) 
of profit-making enterprises. This tax has been 
further interpreted to apply only to a com- 
pany’s accounts receivable, inventories, fixed 
assets, and any charges it has deferred over 2 
years. For the purpose of calculating profit 
taxes over the next 5 years, deduction from 
profits each year of 20 percent of the amount 
paid under the levy is permitted. The tax is 
to be paid by December 19, 1954, and is ex- 
pected to produce an estimated income of 
$1,600,000. 

®US$3 a hundred Spanish pounds (101.43 
pounds) of clean coffee exported from the 
1954-55 crop. The tax is to be paid when 
export is effected, and the estimated revenue 
is US$3,500,000. 


®US$2 a hundred Spanish pounds of clean 
cotton exported from the 1954-55 crop. The 
tax is to be paid when —— is effected, and 
the estimated revenue is $70,000 


Coffee and cotton exports coming within the 
purview of these two cited taxes are specifically 
exempted from the 6-percent additional tax 
on all import and export duties and surcharges 
established by decree No. 931, effective No- 
vember 29, 19 

®Each sugar refin will 
quintal (101.43 gous ) of sugar refined in 
the crop year 1953-54. The tax is to be paid 
by December 19, 1954, and the estimated rev- 
enue is US$70,000. 

®US$1 a head on cattle. This tax is appli- 
cable only to persons owning more than 100 
head. The tax is to be paid by December 19, 
1954, and the estimated revenue is US$300,000. 

®U8$5 for every license plate for commercial 
automotive vehicles and taxis, and US$10 for 
all privately owned automotive vehicles. The 
tax is to be paid when 1955 plates are pur- 
+ — a and the estimated revenue is US$130,- 


pay $0.15 on each 


eOne day’s salary for public and private 
employees earning more than US$100 per 
month, although the wage and salary tax shall 
be only one-half of 1 day’s earnings for em- 
ployees paid on a weekly is. This tax is to 
be paid in October and November 1954, and 
the estimated revenue is US$100,000. 


Ten percent of the average monthly earn- 


ne 


Cuba Establishes New 
Toll Project Agency 


The National Agency for the Cop- 
struction of Toll Projects (ENCOP), 
an autonomous entity aimed primarily 
at promoting the construction of toll 
roads, bridges, tunnels, etc., was es- 
tablished in Cuba by law decree No. 
1713 of September 13. 

Provision is made for the construc- 
tion and operation, under the agency's 
supervision, of toll projects by either 
private enterprise, or by local associ- 
ations, or by the State. 

Provision is made also for the ad- 
vance, to be reimbursed, of 40 percent 
of construction costs for projects un- 
dertaken by private enterprise, and 60 
percent for those undertaken by local 
associations. 

The agency is to be directed by a 
five-man board, to be organized within 
60 days of the effective date of the law. 
The board is required to present a 
draft set of implementing regulations 
for the agency within 30 days of its or- 
ganization. 

Contractors, corporations, or other 
entities interested in investment in toll 
projects under the agericy will be asked 
to present documented proposals, in- 
cluding evidence of technical and fi- 
nancial capacity, to the agency for for- 
warding to the Ministry of Public 
Works, the competent authority for 
making contracts under the new legis- 
lation.—Emb., Havana. 





ings of professionals during the year 7 
1953, to June 30, 1954. This tax is to be 

by December 19, 1954, and the estimated 
revenue is US$30,000. 

These taxes are designed to fall 
almost entirely on the income and 
properties of the well-to-do classes, 
and are calculated not only to cover 
indemnities and costs of the June 
revolution, but also to provide funds 
for equipping hospitals, for the con- 
struction of low-cost housing, for re- 
pairing roads, for attending to the 
emergency situation created by the 
recent floods and storms, and for 
meeting extraordinary expenses of the 
Government. 

The taxes were established by decree 
No. 113, effective October 19, and were 
amended and clarified by decree No. 
125, effective October 27. — Enmib, 
Guatemala. 





Indian cotton exports during August 
July 1953-54 amounted to only 92,00 
bales, a decline of 68 percent from thé 
292,000 bales exported in 1952-53, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports 

Principal destinations were: Japal, 
47,000 bales; United Kingdom, 12,000; 
United States, 10,000; the Netherlands, 
7,000; France, 7,000; and Westerm 
Germany, 3,000. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Pakistan and Japan 
Sign Trade Pact 


Pakistan and Japan signed a 
trade agreement on October 30 
covering the 12 months begin- 
ning September 15, 1954. 

Terms of the new pact will not 
be released until ratification, 
put reports indicate that Japan 
will purchase Pakistan cotton 
yalued at £16,500,000, and small 
quantities of jute and other 
products. 

Pakistan is to purchase Japa- 
nese cotton textiles, yarn, and 
machinery. It is understood that 
most of the Pakistan imports 
under the agreement will be 
covered by single-country import 
licenses, and that Pakistan will 
have a substantial favorable 
trade balance. 











Sweden Adds Items to 
Transit Dollar List 


The Swedish Government has added 
automobiles and some other com- 
modities to its transit dollar list. 


‘The added items are: 


Automobiles, and automotive parts 
for assembly; bookbinding cloth; 
fayon gabardine; fabrics of wool with 
a mixture of at least 35 percent 
synthetic fiber; wool-type fabrics 
wholly of synthetic fiber; nylon-fur 
yardage; and elastic stockings of spun 
tfubber yarn. 

Any licenses issued for automobiles 
and automotive parts for assembly 
will be valid through June 30, 1955. 


The order announcing the addition 
of automobiles and automotive parts 
States that any transit dollars in 
excess of those needed to pay for 
the imports covered by the import 
license must be offered to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Office. 

To be eligible for importation into 
Sweden under the transit procedure, 
the following conditions must apply: 

eThe commodity must be on the 
Swedish transit dollar list. 

eThe commodities 
in the dollar area. 

ePayment must be made by the 
Swedish importer either in so-called 
fansit dollars—obtainable from com- 
Mercial banks at a small premium— 
& through triangular transactions 
with non-dollar-area countries. 

For the original transit dollar list 
and a description of procedures under 
Which items on the list can be im- 
ported into Sweden from dollar areas 
®e Foreign Commerce Weekly, No- 
vember 8, 1954, page 13. 


November 29, 1954 





must originate . 


W. German Liberalization List 
Of Dollar Imports Expanded 


A revised and enlarged liberalization list, covering commodities 
which may be imported into the Federal Republic of Germany from 
dollar countries free of quantitative restrictions, was announced by the 
German Ministry of Economics in foreign trade circular No. 92/54, 


dated November 2. 

About 1,800 commodity positions 
have been added to the list, which now 
covers more than 3,800 of the ap- 
proximately 6,000 positions of the Ger- 
man customs schedule. The first dol- 
lar liberalization list, published on 
February 17, covered about 2,000 com- 
modity positions (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 1, 1954, p. 10). 


Among the items appearing for the 
first time on the so-called “dollar free 
list” are the following: 

Mineral materials; iron ore; alumi- 
num; ores of iron, manganese, nickel, 
cobalt, titanium and silver; steel slag 
and scrap; metal-containing slag and 
ashes; coal tar; mineral oil products; 
coal tar distillation products; paraf- 
fin. 


Vegetable materials for dyeing and 
tanning; gum resins; linseed and 
castor seed; various fats and oils; 
organic and inorganic chemical prod- 
ucts; fertilizers; dyeing and tanning 
materials; essential and volatile oils; 
photographic plates and films; hides 
and skins; leather and leather goods; 
raw hides; woodenware. 

Cotton, washed, carded, or combed; 
hemp, jute, and other textile fibers; 
metal thread; shoes; stone goods; 
slates; ceramic products; precious 
metal goods; ferromanganese and fer- 
romolybdenum; scrap metal; cold- 
rolled profiles; various products of 
iron, copper, nickel, aluminum, lead, 
tin and zinc; tools; cutlery; locks; 





Canada Extends Duty-Free 
Entry on Some Auto Parts 


Canada is continuing duty-free 
entry on various automobile parts 
from the United States and other 
most favored nations, as well as from 
British Commonwealth countries, for 
the period November 1, 1954, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 

This extends the duty-free treat- 
ment which has been in effect since 
September 1, 1952, and was due to 
end on October 31, 1954. 

The following automobile parts, 
classified under Canadian tariff item 
No. 438n, are affected: 

Transmissions and controls therefor, having 
automatic and/or semiautomatic drive select- 
ing devices, but not including overdrive type 
transmissions; torque converters; combina- 
tions and parts of all the foregoing; all of 
the foregoing when of a class or kind not 


made in Carada, for use in the manufacture 
of motor vehicles. 





moldings; various machinery and elec- 
trotechnical products; trucks “and 
truck spare parts; ships; fine-me- 
chanical and optical products; musi- 
cal instruments, and toys. 

Also included in the list of Novem- 
ber 2 are: Coffee extract, solid or 
liquid; bonemeal, lard, and olive oil 
for technical purposes; newsprint; 
washing, drying, and wringing ma- 
chines; phonograph needles; vacuum 
cleaners; heatpads; household scales; 
detergents, shaving soap and cream. 

Items on the November 2 list may be 
imported from dollar-area countries - 
either directly or through third coun- 
tries. However, if payment is made 
in a freely convertible currency to a 
third country, both the country of 
origin and the country to which pay- 
ment is made must be in the dollar 
area. ; 

Further information on the West 
German Government’s new action will 
be published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly when additional details be- 
come available. 





New Import Tariff Item 
Created in Honduras 


A new Honduran import tariff item 
covers equipment and materials used 
in the manufacture of rubber shoe 
soles, on which the duty is to be 0.05 
lempira per gross kilogram (1 lempira 
= US$0.50). 

The materials included under the 
new tariff item No. 2546-E are as 
follows: 

Kaolin (china clay), powdered; 
plaster, powdered; reclaimed rubber 
(hule), powdered; lampblack, powder- 


ed; zinc oxide, powdered; sulfur, 
powdered; oxide-inhibitor (antioxi- 
dante), powdered  (Akroflex); 


N. B. T. S. powdered; D. O. T. G. O., 
powdered; stearic acid, powdered; and 
D.C. 35 emulsion. (Akroflex, N. B. T.S., 
D. O. T. G. O., and D. C. 35 emulsion 
are assumed to be trade names.) 

This new tariff item was established 
by Ministeral Resolution No. 75 of 
July 29, 1954, effective August 6, 1954.— 
Emb., Tegucigalpa. 





South African fruit exports in the 
first 7 months of 1954 increased in 
total value by approximately $5.6 mil- 
lion over those for the like period in 
1953, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 
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West Germany Sets Up New Office 
To Administer Trade Controls 


The newly created German Federal Office for Industry and Trade 
(Bundesamt fuer gewerbliche Wirtschaft) has assumed the principal 
functions of the Federal Agency for Exchange of Goods (Bundesstelle 
fuer den Warenverkehr) which will be abolished June 30, 1955. 

Duties not assumed by the new Federal Office, which began operation 


on October 1, will be assigned to other 
Federal departments. 

The new Federal Office for Indus- 
try and Trade is responsible to the 
Federal Economics Minister, and will 
administer ordinances in the field of 
exports, imports and interzonal trade, 
and on the exchange of goods and 
services, as well as payments with 
other countries, offshore procurement 
orders, and special orders of the oc- 
cupation powers. It is required to carry 
out its functions in accordance with 
the principles of a free-market eco- 
nomic policy. 

The new Office for Industry and 
Trade will assume control over those 
imports still subject to restrictions— 
which amount to about 2 billion Ger- 
man marks annually, or to slightly 
more than 10 percent of total im- 
ports. 

In the field of exports, the new Of- 
fice will be resporisible for controls on 
East-West trade, checking the balance 
of payments of the Federal Republic 
with bilateral trade-agreement coun- 
tries, dealings in interzonal trade, 
transactions under the German agree- 
ment with Israel, as well as certain 
tasks related to foreign exchange re- 
strictions, such as the licensing of 
foreign patents or films. 

Licensing Policies Set 

Until the enactment of a proposed 
new law regulating German foreign 
trade, the existing ordinances regu- 
lating the export and import of goods 
will be applied according to the fol- 
lowing principles: 

eGeneral licenses will be granted 
for imports and exports of goods ac- 
cording to economic, financial, and 
other considerations. Goods listed in 
these general licenses can be imported 
or exported in unlimited quantities; 
however, general licenses for unlimited 
imports and exports can be canceled 
under certain conditions. 


«General licenses for imports may 
be canceled in order to conserve for- 
eign exchange at required levels, to 
restore equilibrium in the balance of 
payments with a foreign country or 
payment area, to prevent discrimina- 
tion against German exports, or to 
avoid putting the national economy 
in a disadvantageous position. 

eGeneral licenses for exports may 
be canceled in order to restore equilib- 
rium in the balance of payments with 
a foreign country or other payment 





area, to protect domestic supplies of 
certain goods, or to comply with inter- 
national commitments. 

Reorganization of the Federal 
Agency for the Exchange of Goods— 
established March 29, 1951—was felt 
to be necessary because of trade liber- 
alization and the lifting of trade con- 
trols—HICOG, Bonn. 


South Africa Adds 
New Textile Duties 


The Union of South Africa has im- 
posed additional import duties on 
specified textile items. 

Government Notice No. 1915, effec- 
tive September 17, brought “sus- 
pended” duties into operation on the 
following items and at ad valorem 
rates shown: 


Ex tariff item 70 (a), “Socks other than 
those made of worsted yarn containing more 
than 50 percent by weight of wool’’—10 per- 
cent (intermediate rate only) and 20 percent 
(maximum rate). 

Ex tariff item 70 (b), “Men's and boys’ stock- 
ings (three-quarter hose) excluding those con- 
taining more than 50 percent by weight of 
rayon, silk, and nylon”—5 percent (minimum 
and intermediate rates) and 10 percent (maxi- 
mum rate). 

Suspended duties are leviable in ad- 
dition to the regular customs duty on 
these tariff items. They apply to im- 
ports from the United States; such 
imports are subject to intermediate 
rates. 

“Special suspended” duties on vari- 
ous textile items were revised, effec- 
tive-October 22. Such duties are in 
addition to the regular duty and sus- 
pended duty payable. They do not 
apply, however, to imports from the 
United States and other countries 
which receive most-favored-nation 
tariff rates in the Union of South 
Africa through existing trade agree- 
ments. 

“Special suspended” duties were 
originally established on a list of tex- 
tile items at the end of 1953 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 15, 1954, p. 10), 
and now are continued by the list an- 
nounced in Government Notice No. 
2168, dated October 22. The new notice 
imposes special suspended duties at 
varying rates up to 35 percent ad 
valorem on cotton piece goods and 
sheeting, certain readymade knitted 
clothing and underwear, yarns, hos- 
iery, drapery, and haberdashery items, 
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Costa Rica Regulates 
Import of Pesticides 


The manufacture, mixture, im 
and sale of pesticides for agriculturaj 
purposes now requires the prior ap- 
proval of the Costa Rican Genergj 
Directorate of Agriculture and Live. 
stock (Direccion General de Agricy}. 
tura y Ganaderia). 


Application for registration of the 
products affected—pesticides, fungj- 
cides, herbicides, etc.—and vegetable 
hormones must be made to the Direg. 
torate on stamped paper costing 
centimos (1 colon=US$0.17857; 199 
centimos=1 colon). 


The application must include the 
following data: 

eName and trade-mark of the prod- 
uct. 

eIts physical and chemical prop- 
erties. 

eAnalytical methods. 

eRecommended use. 

eDangers and precautions. 

eInformation as to whether or not 
the product may have or produce cer. 
tain specified deleterious effects. 

Each application shall cover only 
one product, and must be accompanied 
by a sample adequate for any tests 
which the Directorate may require, 

After prior consultation with and 
approval by specialized technicians of 
the Ministry, the Directorate wil 
register the product, authorize its sale, 
and notify customs authorities. 

The containers of pesticides and 
hormones must bear a label in Spanish 
giving the following information: 

Name and/or trade-mark of 
product; name and address of th 
manufacturer; percentage of the at 
tive and inert ingredients and the 
quality; net weight and volume of t# 
container, in kilograms or liters; pre 
cautions, warnings, and indication @ 
an antidote, if the product contaimi 
ingredients poisonous to humans; ad& 
quate instructions for its use; 


registration number in the register d] 


the General Directorate of Agricultur 
and Livestock. 

Highly toxic products also must beat 
the word veneno (poison) in red, iné 
plainly visible place, as well as th 
skull and crossbones. 

Import of pesticides or hormones # 
used bags is prohibited. 

The new regulations, established 9 
law No. 11 of August 24, went im® 
effect November 14.—Emb., and # 
Gaceta, San Jose. 








such as elastic, towels, and shoe lac® 
—Emb., Pretoria. 

Details on these duty changes @ 
available on request to the Near Bast 
ern and African Division, Bureat 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depa 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ©. 
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Libya Eases Dollar 
Import Licensing 


Libya will adopt a more liberal 
y in licensing dollar imports, the 
federal Minister of Finance an- 
nounced at Benghazi on November 2. 


Dollar exchange will be authorized, 
as in the past, only for imports of 

considered necessary to the 
Libyan economy, but the mere fact 
that the goods are available in soft- 
gurrency countries no longer will au- 
tomatically cause rejection of dollar- 
import license applications. 

The Minister’s statement indicates 
that criteria to be applied by Provin- 
dal Nazarates of Finance in author- 
jing dollar-import license applica- 
tions will be the following: 

eNeed. 

eAvailability for delivery. 


eComparative price of similar prod- 
ucts available in soft-currency areas. 


Luxury goods classed as “necessary” 
goods and hence subject to the lib- 
eralized dollar-import licensing policy 
are the following: Seeds and agri- 
quitural and industrial equipment; 
essential foodstuffs including wheat 
and barley; secondhand clothing; 
medicines and drugs; essential house- 
hold appliances, including refrigera- 
tors and sewing machines; commercial 
vehicles, spare parts for automobiles, 
and spare parts for other machines; 
construction equipment; newspapers, 
magazines, and periodicals. —Leg., 
Benghazi. 





Iraq Sets Standards for 
Edible Oils and Greases 


The Iraq Government has estab- 
lished specifications for the purity 
and labeling of domestic and imported 
edible oils and greases. These stand- 
ards, set up by Regency Council Regu- 
lation No. 62 of 1954, effective October 
3, are as follows: 


Article 1.—The following specifications shall 
be met by chee (clarified butter): 

(a) The Reichert Meisel number shall not 
be less than 20. 

(b) The Polansky number shall be between 
15 and 4. 

(c) Sediment shall not exceed 3 percent. 

(d) The gzhee shall be produced from sheep, 
g0at, or cow milk and shall not be rancid. 

Article 2.—Acidity in edible vegetable oils 
shall not exceed 1 percent. 

Article 3—Containers of edible oils and 
sreases shall indicate whether they are purely 
of vegetable or animal extraction or if they 
are mixed vegetable oils and animal greases. 
In the latter case, the percentage of animal 
Grease shall be stated on those containers. 

Article 4.—The Directorate General of In- 
dustries may take samples for analysis of edible 
Oils and greases produced in the country to 
insure the application of articles 1, 2, and 3 

the regulation. The appropriate Customs 
authorities shall send samples of imported oils 
and greases to the said Directorate for analysis. 

Article 5.—The procedure for taking sample 
for analysis shall be established by instruc- 

to be issued by the Directorate General 
of Industries. 

Article 6—This regulation shall come into 
force on the day of its publication in the 

Government Gazette -—Emb., Baghdad 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE — 


India and East Germany Sign 
One-Year Trade Agreement 


Under the 1-year trade agreement signed by India and East 


on October 16, East Germany offers techni 


services for the installa- 


tion and operation of equipment purchased by India, as well as for 
the planning and execution of projects in which Indian businessmen may 


be interested. 

The agreement also establishes a 
trade representative from the East 
German Foreign Trade Organization 
in Bombay and a trade agent in Cal- 
cutta. - 

Among the goods -India is to ship 
to East Germany are: Tea, spices, 
nuts, and fruits; minerals (chrome, 
ilmenite, iron ore, kKyanite, and 
manganese); essential oils; cotton; 
skins and furs; textiles; jute goods; 
handicrafts. and other traditional 
Indian export goods; motion pictures; 
pearls and precious stones, including 
diamonds. 

East German goods listed for export 
to India are: Machinery of all types, 
accessories for power plants, air-con- 
ditioning units, cranes, _ tractors, 
scientific and clinical equipment, mo- 
tion pictures, prefabricated houses, 
and sugar. 

The agreement provides for mutual 
most-favored-nation treatment in re- 
gard to shipping and a number of 
other facilities. Goods will be subject 
to the import, export, and foreign- 
exchange regulations in force in the 
two countries. 

All payments between India and the 
East German Republic will be made 
in either Indian rupees or pounds 
sterling, and the Deutsche Notebank, 
Berlin, will maintain accounts in one 
or more exchange banks in India, and 
also in the Reserve Bank of India. 
Any balance in rupee accounts main- 
tained by the Deutsche Notebank with 
the Reserve Bank of India, or with 





S. Africa Imposes Duty on 
Netherlands Phone Cables 


The Union of South Africa has im- 
posed an ordinary dumping duty on 
telephone cables, tariff item number 
ex 119 (c) (2), imported from the 
Netherlands. The duty was. estab- 
lished by Government Notice 1947 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of Sep- 
tember 24 and operative on the same 
date. 

An ordinary dumping duty—one of 
various kinds of dumping duties which 
may be imposed under South African 
customs laws—is payable on the 
amount by which the domestic value 
in the country of origin exceeds the 
export price, provided thé difference 
is ereater than 5 percent of the export 
price. If there is no export price— 
namely, if goods are sold on consign- 
ment basis—the dumping dutv is equal 
to the domestic value of the goods. 





commercial banks authorized to deal 
in foreign exchange, will be conver- 
tible into sterling at the banks’ usual] 
selling rate as fixed from time to time 
by the Indian Exchange Banks Asso- 
ciation. 

East German goods valued at 
$173,624 were imported into India and 
Indian goods valued at $21,185 were | 
exported to East Germany in the 
Indian fiscal year ending March 31, 
1954, according to Indian customs 
data. 


Costa Rica Sets Rules for 


Sanitation in Meat Industry 


Costa Rica has established new 
sanitary regulations setting forth spe- 
cific provisions governing the inspec- 
tion of meat-packing plants, and es- 
tablishing precise sanitary standards 
and procedures to be followed in their 
operation. 

Of interest to foreign exporters is 
the provision that the importation of 
meat and meat products is permitted 
from countries whose meat inspection 
system is substantially the same as 
that of Costa Rica. Each shipment 
must be accompanied by an official 
certificate of foreign meat inspection, 
and will be subject to Costa Rican 
inspection at the port of entry. 

Small quantities of meats for the 
personal use and consumption of in- 
dividuals may be imported without a 
certificate of foreign meat inspection 
and exempt from Costa Rican inspec- 
tion procedures required for commer- 
cial shipments. 

This legislation was put into effect 
by decree No. 9 of July 9, effective 
August 29, and implements Costa 
Rica’s present basic law of sanitation 
(decree No. 8 of June 28, 1954).—Emb., 
and La Gaceta, San Jose. 








Israel Amends Rules on 


Sending Gift Packages 


The publication “Sending Gift 
Packages to Israel,” published by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, dated Sep- 
tember 1954, should be amended to 
read as follows: 

Food (p. 3): “Food must be sent in parcels 
not exceeding 22 pounds in weight, a oe 
not less than three kinds of food, each 
which weighs approximately one-third of the 
total weight of the parcel. The customs duty 
is 11 cents per pound.” 


Cigarettes (p. 3): Customs duty, “$2.22 for 
100 cigarettes.” 
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Italy Levies New Tax 
On Imported Goods 


The Italian Government has levied 
a new tax, ranging from 1 to 4 percent 
ad valorem, cif., on imports of a 
variety of commodities, payable when 
the goods clear customs in Italy. 


This tax is in addition to the gen- 
eral turnover and transactions tax 
(IGE), which is also payable at impor- 
tation and which remains at its form- 
=. ethers: 3 percent ad valorem, 
cif. 


The new tax in effect since August 
20, is called a “compensatory import 

It was imposed by law No. 570 of 
July 31, and Presidential Decree No. 
676 of August 14 (published in Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale No. 177 and ordinary 
supplement to GU No. 190, August 5 
and 20, and is designed to compensate 
the Italian treasury for revenue lost 
through refund of the IGE tax on 
certain Italian exports, as provided 
for in this legislation. 


The rate of the new import tax on a 
particular commodity is usually equal 
to the rate at which the IGE tax is 
refunded when the same commodity 
is exported from Italy. Presidential 
Decree No. 676 lists the commodities 
which are subject to the compensa- 
tory import tax when imported into 
Italy, and which are eligible for refund 
of the IGE tax when exported from 
Italy. The commodity lists are broken 
into four parts, with rates of 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 percent, respectively. 

In general, manufactured goods 
bear the higher rates and basic ma- 
terials are subject to lower rates. Of 
the 1,004 tariff items or subitems on 
which the new tax has been levied, 72 
are taxed at the 4-percent rate, 281 
at 3 percent, 381 at 2 percent, and 270 
at 1 percent. 

Information on products subject to 
the new import tax, and on the rates 
at which specific products are taxed, 
can be obtained from the European 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Guatemala Waives Customs 
Storage Charges on Goods 


All past-due Guatemalan customs 
storage charges have been waived, on 
condition that the merchandise be 
declared at customs within 20 days 
from October 31, and that customs 
charges be liquidated and goods with- 
drawn promptly. Holidays and Sun- 
days count as days for the purpose 
of declaration. 

This provisional amnesty, made ef- 
fective October 30, by decree No. 130, 
was granted in an effort to clear the 
customs of merchandise which is 
interfering with operations, by offer- 


Ya 


ing an incentive to prompt removal. 

All payments due customs on. the 
merchandise involved must be made 
within 8 working days from the date 
of declaration, or of preparation of 
the bill by the customs authorities, 
and the merchandise itself must be 
physically removed from customs 
within 3 days after payment is made. 

Violation of either of these provi- 
sions will result in complete forfeiture 
of this remission of claims to storage 
charges, and in the incurring of addi- 
tional ones. (See Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, June 28, 1954, p. 12, for similar 
a maga legislation.)—Emb., Guate- 
mala. 





Aden Lists New Import 


Controls for Rice 


The British Colony of Aden has 
announced that government control 
and local distribution of rice will be 
discontinued January 1, 1955. 

Import licenses for rice will continue 
to be required as follows: 

eEach application must be accom- 
panied by the firm offer, in original, 
giving quantity and quality offered, 
c. i. f. price Aden, date of shipment, 
and the percentage of broken rice. No 
applications will be approved unless 
these conditions are met. Applications 
for quantities in excess of that offered 
will be refused and it will be a con- 
dition of the grant of a license that 
the quantity of rice shown on the 
license will be imported within a rea- 
sonable period. 

eAfter approval of an application, 
the order must be placed without de- 
lay, so that shipments may begin to 
arrive on and after December 11, 1954. 

eEach importer must arrange with 
the exporter to notify him by telegram 
of the date of each actual shipment, 
together with the quantity coming 
forward. This telegram must be for- 
warded, in original, to the Controller 
of Civil Supplies as soon as received. 

Export licenses will continue to be 
required (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 29, 1954, p. 10).—-Cons., Aden. 





CUBA 


Revises Seed Import Rules 

Cuba permits free entry of dutiable 
agricultural seeds, provided importers 
meet the new requirements estab- 


lished by a recent Treasury resolution. 


The new regulations apply to such 
agricultural seeds as alfalfa, millet, 
and sunflower seeds—not including 
garden truck, flower, tree, and shrub 
seeds, which are bound free of duty 
in the Cuban tariff. 

Cuban importers wishing to benefit 
by the new ruling must make written 
application to the Ministry of the 
Treasury, secure a certificate from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, make a sworn 


declaration that the seeds are for agri. _ 


cultural purposes, and deposit a bond 
with the Collector of Customs.—Empb 
Havana. Tae 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Controls Rice Imports, Prices 
The Dominican Republic hag 

adopted new legislation providing for 

the control of rice imports and Prices. 





These regulations, in decree No. 249 


of October 27, are as follows: 


Article 1 designates a Controller of rice 

Article 2 defines his duties as being to fix 
minimum prices to be paid to producers for 
the different types of rice, as well as maximum 
prices at which wholesalers may sell, and to 
fix, in consultation with the National Food 
Commission, maximum prices for retail sale 
to consumers in different localities. 

Article 3 provides that all importations of 
rice will henceforth require a permit issued 
the Controller upon written application sub- 
mitted by interested parties. 

Article 4 provides for punishment of viola- 
tors by imprisonment from 6 days to 2 years 
and/or a fine of $10 to $10,000. 


The Dominican Republic has not 
been an export market for U. S. rice 


in recent years—Emb., Ciudad Tru- 
jillo. 


GUATEMALA 
Imposes Gasoline Import Duty 


The Guatemalan Government has 
imposed a new import duty of $0.10 
per gallon or fraction thereof on all 
gasoline and naphthas imported under 
tariff item No. 335-2-0-2. Products 
under this item number formerly were 
duty free. 

This action was taken to raise 
revenue for road repairs necessitated 
by storm damage. The fund for that 
purpose was seriously depleted by the 
recent cancellation of the $0.20 per 
gallon road tax (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Aug. 16, 1954, p. 13).— 
Emb., Guatemala. 


INDIA 


Reduces Peanut Oil Duty 


The duty on peanut oil exported 
from India was reduced to 100 rupees 
a long ton, effective November 5. The 
previous export duty of 225 rupees a 
long ton had been in effect from Sep- 
tember 2, 1954 (1 Indian rupee= 
US$0.21). 

This is the second duty reduction 
on this product since the duty was 
imposed on July 31, 1954. 


SPAIN 


Frees Fluorspar From Mine Tax 


Exports of fluorspar from Spain 
have been exempted from the mine 
production tax of 3 percent ad va- 
lorem. This action, effective retro- 
actively to October 1, was announced 
in the Weekly Bulletin of the Ministry 
of Commerce of October 28, 1954. 
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Some Basic Factors in the U.S. - 


Foreign Economic Position 


Samuel W. Anderson 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs 


Events move with such rapidity that it is sometimes difficult for us 
to recall the appearance of the world scene only a few years ago. 

If you will, with me, cast your minds back 6 years to 1948, I think 
your memory will surprise you in recalling how really tough the prob- 
lems of a devastated Europe looked. I had the privilege at that time of 


serving for the first year of Economic 
Cooperation Administration under 
Paul Hoffman, and-I remember well 
how endless and difficult the prob- 
lems appeared to us. We knew that 
the aid which we were authorized to 
give to Europe was going to help a 
great deal, but in relation to the mag- 
nitude of the problems as they seemed 
at that time, it was not large. 

The program got into high gear; the 
European countries, under the whip- 
lash of necessity, organized a giant 
cooperative effort, and each of them 
fell to its tasks with a real will. The 





This is the major part of an address 
prepared by Samuel W. Anderson, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for In- 
ternational Affairs, for the Forty-first 
National Foreign Trade Convention at 
the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, on 
November 16. 
years passed. By the time the Korean 
war broke out, the momentum of re- 
covery in Europe had well developed. 
The large demands generated by the 
Korean war, of course, played their 
part in further augmenting the order 
boards payable in American dollars. 

The outstanding fact of those years 
was the shortage of dollars to pay for 
the insatiable demand for American 
goods and services. This put an im- 
mense premium on a wide variety of 
economic actions designed to relieve 
the shortage of dollars either by pro- 
viding alternative internal or intra- 
European sources, or by a determined 
drive to export more goods to the dol- 
lar area. During those years, this was 
indeed the only sensible course that 
Europe could possibly pursue in its 
attempt to get back on its feet and to 
live without external aid. 

We could forecast then, as we now 
realize in fact, that the very process 
of becoming viable and of increasingly 
escaping from the persistent dollar 
shortage would, in the end, not only 
partially solve the dollar shortage 
problem, but would also have impor- 
tant competitive implications. 

When the spring of 1953 arrived, it 
was possible for this Administration 
to free the economy of the United 
States from Korean-born controls and 
to attain a high degree of price and 
monetary stability internally. With the 
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job of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion in Europe largely completed, and 
with most of the European economies 
nearly back on their feet and ap- 
proaching a good balance, the grant 
assistance program for which this 
country can be justly proud could be 
scaled down to small figures applicable 
only in specialized areas where over- 
whelming U. S. interests called for it. 


Dollar Gap Largely Gone 
In World as a Whole 


For the last 5 years, in fact, the dol- 
lar gap in the world as a whole has 
largely disappeared. Since September 
1949, the aggregate gold and dollar 
reserves of the free countries of the 
world have increased by about $9.5 
billion and now amount to over $27.5 
billion. 

This substantial improvement in the 
working capital position of the free 
world has been attained in part by 
well-known policies of restgaint and 
restrictions against dollar imports. But 
the plain fact is that this process of 
strengthening the cash boxes is neces- 
sary to lead us down the future roads 
toward convertibility of currencies. 
The period has also been unavoidably 
accompanied by an increasing degree 
of competition between the industrial 
nations of the world in third markets, 
as well as between industrial neigh- 
bors. 


It is interesting to observe as this 
period has come upon us that the ag- 
gregate of international trade has 
shown a healthy expansion, rising 
from $57 billion for the free world as a 
whole in 1950 to $75 billion in 1953. 
Even when one makes adjustments 
for changes in the price level, the 
figures still show an appreciable in- 
crease in trade. 


To Americans this is all to the good. 
Over 4 million people in the United 
States are at their tasks because of 
international trade and in spite of the 
lack of balance in our agriculture. 
Both exports and imports are impor- 
tant to us in this vital field as well. 


Competitive Aspects of World 
Trade Widely Discussed 
The period I am describing, of 


course, has inevitably generated, espe- 
cially during this last year of an ad- 


justment from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market, wide discussion of the com- 
petitive aspects of international trade. 

Very few people of any school of 


-thought are seriously prepared to de- 


fend a narrowing in international 
trade as a free world policy. Stated in 
its broad principles, it is like being 
against sin. The problem, of course, 
arises when competition begins to 
pinch on individual sectors of the 
economy. 

We Americans are deeply devoted to 
the basic principles of competitive en- 
terprise. We all accept the theory that 
the race is to the strong and the devil 
take the hindmost. But our own set of 
rules also includes an equal devotion 


» to a sense of fair play and we loudly 


denounce those who encourage prac- 
tices which we regard as illegitimate. 

In international competition, the 
most widely discussed factor usually 
advanced for restraining competition 
by tarfffs and other barriers is the cost 
of labor. It is maintained that if ar- 
ticles produced abroad by foreign low- 
paid labor are allowed freely to com- 
pete with similar articles made by 
U. 8. workers frequently receiving sev- 
eral times the hourly wage of the for- 
eign worker, the standard of living of 
the American worker will be severely 
damaged by unemployment in the in- 
dustries in question. Our high standard 
of living, it is true, has been built up 
over many decades behind a substan- 
tial tariff wall traditional with us in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. In- 
deed, the highest tariff act ever passed 
in the United States was the Smoot- 
Hawley Act of 1930. 


No one can possibly deny that when 
a foreign article is imported into the 
United States and can be sold at less 
than the cost of production and dis- 
tribution in the United States, it will 
tend to narrow the market of the U. 8. 
product and thereby may affect em- 
ployment and profits in that industry. 


Manufactured Imports Fall 
Into Three General Classes 


An analysis of the nature of our 
manufactured imports leads to the 
conclusion that they generally fall into 
three general classes whose borders 
are not, however, easily defined. The 
first of these is that class of goods 
which are being produced in the 
United States by highly efficient mass 
production methods where the unit la- 
bor cost is low even at the high wages 
paid, because of high productivity and 
mechanization. In these areas without 











question the United States leads the 
world and need fear virtually no other 
production in the free world from a 
competitive point of view. Automo- 
biles are an excellent example of this 
class of merchandise. 


The second broad category consists 
of those goods which are manufac- 
tured by moderately mechanized fa- 
cilities in fairly large volume, but in 
which the labor content per unit is 
considerably higher than. the first 
classification, and consists in large 
part of competent skills substantially 
fortified by mechanization. In this 
broad category it is fair to say, I think, 
that U. S. producers are by and large 
out ahead of their foreign competitors 
and that their unit labor costs are, in 
general, not greatly higher than most 
of their foreign competitors. Some va- 
rieties of clothing and many types of 
packaged foods might be cataloged in 
this category. 

Finally, there is the third general 
classification in which possibilities of 
expensive mechanization beyond the 
standards common to all countries is 
not usual or. even possible, and in 
which the labor content per unit of 
production is unusually high and 
either does not require extremely com- 
plex skills or, if complex skills are re- 
quired, these can be developed equally 
well anywhere. Most of the handicraft 
industries, heavy special-order equip- 
‘ment, not a few luxuries, and some 
textiles would be good examples of this 
field. 


Labor Costs No Real Problem 
In First Two Categories 


Now, it is perfectly obvious that in 
the first two of these categories—which 
are by no means black and white— 
American producers have really noth- 
ing serious to fear on the grounds of 
really severe disadvantage on labor 
costs per unit of production. We see 
impressive evidence of willingness on 
the part of many American industrial- 
ists in these two categories to face 
whatever competition the rest of the 
world is prepared to throw at them 
either in the United States or in third 
markets. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, of course, I am disregarding 
any unfair trade practices which, for- 
tunately, are gradually lessening, 
rather than growing. 

When we turn, however, to the third 
category, American manufacturers 
correctly maintain that foreign com- 
petition is difficult to overcome. Many 
progressive companies which fall in 
this field are struggling hard to im- 
prove their productivity by greater 
degrees of mechanization in order that 
the margin of disadvantage in which 
they find themselves can be reduced. 


This is the good American way and. 


is a time-honored reaction to internal 
competitive forces that constantly 
operate. But in spite of their best 
efforts, there is nonetheless a clear 


16 


area of business where no probable 
balancing operation can be effected 
in order to reduce to manageable 
proportions the differential in unit la- 
bor costs. 

In these cases, were we living in a 
world of calm peace and steady eco- 
nomic progress, we could legitimately 
look forward to a time when the very 
success of the foreign competitors in 
these fields would result in an increase 
in their own labor costs ‘more nearly 
approaching those of the United 
States. We could also perhaps face 
with a certain grim acceptance the 
fact that certain types of goods had 
better be produced abroad and sold to 
our consumers at costs lower than such 
goods could be produced in the United 
States. I sometimes think that the 
consumers’ interests in these matters 
does not always receive the full recog- 
nition to which it is entitled. 


Noncompetitive Labor Costs 
Can Create Serious Problems 


Nevertheless the gradual dying off of 
industries which may be noncompeti- 
tive from a unit labor cost point of 
view does create serious local and indi- 
vidual problems. It is this fact which 
causes the pressure for increased 
tariffs. 

The United States is not alone in 
facing this problem. In fact, in terms 
of our total gross national product, 
the problem is of far less significance 
to the United States than it is to 
countries not blessed with the same 
dynamic competitive philosophy, of 
which we are so justly proud. 

I thin¥ it is proper to say, for ex- 
ample, that with some notable excep- 
tions the French productive machine 
has been allowed to fall behind the 
competitive standards of some of its 
neighbors, and of the United States, 
by a very much greater degree than 
any possible segment of our economy. 
This is one of the major underlying 
difficulties facing France in its coming 
struggle for some larger measure of 
balance. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
the earliest decrees of Mendes-France 
under his new powers was specifically 
designed to make State assistance 
available to those properties and mines 
which must be either abandoned or 
greatly reorganized to become more 
competitive in the world markets. This 
aid is designed to assist relocation 
and retraining of workers especially. 

During the deliberations of the 
Randall Commission, Mr. David Mc- 
Donald, a member of the Commission, 
suggested in a paper published by the 
Commission that the United States 
might well consider some variety of 
assistance to those industries which, 
for deep-rooted reasons, are called 
upon to suffer diminution in their 
strength because of tariff decisions 
taken in the national interest. The 
suggestion was turned down by. the 
other members of the Commission 


a 


largely, I believe, because they felt 


it might open an undesirable door for ° 


financial paternalism on a front far 
wider than that suggested by Mr 
McDonald. 


In my judgment, this idea has had 
insufficient debate and analysis, ] 
am unwilling to accept the hypothesis 
that a federal government would be 
incapable of administering such an 
assistance program exclusively on the 
grounds of helping those unable. to 
help themselves to readjust their af. 
fairs because of tariff action in the 
national interest. 


Preservation of Certain Basic 
Skills Must Be Considered 


There is, of course, always the ques- 
tion in our examination of interna- 
tional competition of the preservation 
within our own borders of certain 
basic facilities and skills, the absence 
of which would be disastrous in war, 
This is the underlying philosophy of 
our shipbuilding subsidy program, and 
of our maritime operating subsidy 
program. It underlies clearly the deci- 
sion in the case of the Swiss watch 
movements, although even in that in- 
stance the use of a tariff is not neces- 
sarily the one or, in fact, even the best 
method of protection. 

One of the extraordinary things 
about the debate on liberal trade poli- 
cies or protectionism is the fact that 
the damage to workers in the indus- 
tries affected, supposed to be caused 
by increased imports, can almost al- 
ways be pin-pointed without too much 
difficulty. Now that we have reached 
the stage where our grant aid and 
even our oversea service and procure- 
ment programs are declining in var- 
ious degrees, it is quite obvious that 
the volume of goods, services, and 
agricultural products which we will be 
able to export and be paid for will 
altogether depend upon the volume 
of our imports, our foreign invest- 
ments, and the services we buy abroad. 

In 1954, entirely disregarding our 
economic aid in the form of grants 
and loans, the dollar receipts of the 
rest of the world from U. S. imports, 
investments, and our purchases of 
services, including offshore procure- 
ment, are apparently going to be about 
equa! to our sales of goods and serv- 
ices abroad. 


Inability To Sell Abroad 
Affects American Workers 


When, however, the U. S. exporter 
fails to close a sale abroad by virtue 
of the inability of the buyer to com- 
mand the necessary dollars, the work- 
ers in an American industry or an 
American farm are affected. It is, 
however, very difficult to identify the 
jobs that are lost on these accounts 
except in a fairly general sense. We 
cannot say that if an Italian textile 
firm had sold $10,000 worth of quality 


merchandise in the United States, 
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those $10,000 flowing into the Italian 
exchange control would have been 

t for $10,000 worth of a specific 
list of merchandise in the United 
States to be exported to Italy. 

Thus, we do not know whether a 
given action on import tariffs will or 
will not affect exports of agricultural 
equipment, cotton, or antibiotics. We 
do know, of course, that the effect is 
there and that somebody does not 
have a job as a consequence of the 
failure of the Italian exporter of 
textiles to close his sale. 

I should now like to turn to a far 
jonger look into the future and to ex- 
amine some of the implications of the 
position in which we now find our- 
selves in the world. I do this, making 
certain basic assumptions—that is to 
say, there will be no major war for 
the foreseeable future; that there will 
be no devastating depression which 
could throw both the domestic and in- 
ternational economic machinery bad- 
ly out of gear; and that the amount 
of resources that must be devoted to 
defense will not enormously increase. 

This should give us an interesting 
picture in the next few decades. The 
first thing I should like to emphasize 
is the rather obvious fact that most 
of what we have learned to call the 
underdeveloped parts of the world are 
striving frantically to develop their 
resources more rapidly and to improve 
the standard of living for their people. 


Population Growth Places 
Strain on Production Ability 


In studying this movement, there 
are great discouragements in certain 
parts of the world due to the presently 
unprecedented growth in the num- 
bers of peoples, a growth so great in 
some places as to seriously call into 
question the ability of various nations, 
even whole areas, to increase produc- 
tion at a rate even sufficiently fast to 
preserve the presently low living 
standards. Certainly, in many areas 
the temptation to yield to inflationary 
finance in the face of a severe short- 
age of capital will be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to withstand. 


But even laying aside these terrify- 
ing facts inherent in the present pop- 
ulation growth in the underdeveloped 
areas, the one great sine qua non in 
the kind of economic development to- 
ward which billions of people are 
striving is capital. While-our system, 
it is true, has developed in the past a 
certain capacity to transfer capital 
within our accepted rules of conduct, 
it is nonetheless obvious that the sort 
of development which is proceeding 
in the world cannot possibly be han- 
dled except to a minor extent by in- 
ternational capital movements alone. 


Most of the capital needed for this 
development must be generated in- 
digenously by the people themselves. 
In the present stage of technical de- 
velopment in the world, however, there 
is no question that economic develop- 
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ment cannot take place except very 
haltingly and ineffectively unless some 
variety of capital assistance and 
know-how can be brought in to the 
developing areas. 


United States Recognizes 
Need for Capital Aid 


The U. S. Government has recog- 
nized the validity of this fact by its 
strong support of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, whose specific job it is to 
assist in the sound development pro- 
grams of its members by the use of its 
international resources within a sen- 
sible framework of speed. Beyond this, 
the U. S. Government has recognized 
the validity of this fact by being will- 
ing from time to time under circum- 
stances carefully defined, to give help 
as we did in the reconstruction period 
to our friends abroad during the ECA 
days and later on, in the form of some 
public capital from the Export-Import 
Bank and by means of grants and 
other kinds of loans. 

In addition to these official posi- 
tions, there has been much talk in 
these years about the role which pri- 
vate American capital plays, since the 
United States is by far the largest re- 
maining pool of private capital. The 
theory is that private American capi- 
tal can assist in satisfying the legiti- 
mate development aspirations of the 
less-developed areas of the world. 

In my own personal judgment, our 
pronouncements, speeches, and other 
varieties of public statement on this 
subject have in many instances been 
somewhat inappropriate and indeed 
have frequently persuaded both offi- 
cials and private business people 
abroad that the urge to export capital 
would not be denied in any circum- 
stances. We all know, of course, that 
American capital has wonderfully at- 
tractive opportunities in the United 
States, where there is no risk of lack 
of convertibility of earnings, where 
there is no serious political difficulty 
and where the rules are stable and by 
statute. 

As Clarence Randall so well said in 
Turkey, if American capital is to come 
to Turkey, it must be wooed. It must 
be presented with opportunities which 
are sufficiently attractive to compete 
with the opportunities in the United 
States and those who wish to import 
capital must go and sell themselves, 
as every seeker of capital in the United 
States well knows. 

Unfortunately, our too loud and too 
klieg-lighted talks on this subject have 
frequently afforded wonderful oppor- 
tunities to the communists throughout 
the world to point out, usually in 
rather loud and strident voices, that 
what the Americans are saying is 
precisely what Karl Marx said they 
would have to say, namely, that the 
capitalistic economies eventually over- 
produce and overgenerate capital and 


that their surplus production must be 
exported to sustain their system and 
that their capital must of necessity 
seek outlets abroad to exploit the re- 
sources and manpower of the less- 
developed states. 


U. S. Attractions for Capital 
Should Get More Emphasis 


I propose that in our future discus- 
sions of these matters publicly we 
carefully tone down our views and 
move out of the spotlight. When we 
talk about this matter, I propose that 
we emphasize the attractions for cap- 
ital in the United States. I propose 
that we describe how easy it is to use 
capital effectively and profitably in 
this great economy of ours. I propose 
that we talk with frankness as Mr. 
Randall did in Turkey, and to help 
educate our friends abroad on the 
ABC’s known to every seeker of capi- 
tal in the United States. 

If, in these processes, however, pri- 
vate American capital is ultimately 
wooed successfully and increasingly 
finds attractive opportunities in other 
lands to produce goods and services, 
must we not courageously face the 
fact that the most fundamental aspect 
of the world investment climate inso- 
far as our capital is concerned must 
be an ability to realize the fruits of 
these investments? 


American private investments 
abroad today aggregate over $24 bil- 
lion, and in 1953, interest, dividends, 
and other varieties of returns aggre- 
gated $1.7 billion. This exceeded by 
about $1 billion the actual outflow of 
fresh capital in that year. Thus, even 
now the world must earn an extra 
billion dollars to service U. S. foreign 
investments abroad. In contemplating 
this figure, we must also recognize 
that it would have been considerably 
higher if the earnings of this capital 
had been fully repatriable. 

In a nutshell, if American capital is 
to flow abroad in considerable quan- 
tities rather than the small trickle at 
present, and if it is to receive its proper 
rewards in dollars, the United States 
must in the end import more than it 
exports of goods and services. If we 
are not prepared in the next few dec- 
ades to work ourselves in an orderly 
manner into a net balance of imports 
over exports, American capital had 
better stay home, as it will be frus- 
trated elsewhere. 


Few Semifinished and Finished 
Goods Imported Into U. S. 

How is the United States going to 
increase its imports at a rate f 
than its increase in exports? We some- 
times forget that in 1953 over 58 per- 
cent of our imports consisted of raw 
materials, most of which were on the 
free list. Approximately 30 percent 
consisted of food which we do not raise 
or raise in insufficient quantities, such 
as coffee, bananas, sugar, etc. Only 
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about 12 percent can probably be cata- 
loged as semifinished or finished goods. 

Even if we were to work rapidly to- 
ward a substantial lowering or perhaps 
the elimination of tariff, or other bar- 
riers in the field of semifinished or 
finished goods, it seems most unlikely 
that the relatively small segment of 
our imports represented by semifin- 
ished and finished goods would be like- 
ly to increase by large amounts. Dr. 
Howard Piquet estimated that in the 
entire absence of tariffs for 5 years, 
imports of manufactured goods might 
conceivably rise by something like $800 
million—not a very large contribution 
to the massive rearrangement of 
American international trade position. 

Again, looking ahead a quarter of a 
century or so, I am persuaded that the 
real answer to this problem lies in 
the field of raw materials. The Paley 
Commission Report estimates an in- 
crease of about 64 percent in the con- 
sumption of all raw materials, except 
food, in the 25 years ending 1975. As 
the strong trend of greater and greater 
industrialization continues in the 
United States, it seems clear that our 
diminishing domestic resources of raw 
materials must necessarily be very 
greatly supplemented by imports from 
abroad. 

We must also be wise enough, in my 
judgment, in this period of lessening 
reliance on home resources to be care- 
ful not to increase our real costs by 
insisting upon exploiting relatively 
high-cost resources in comparison with 
cheaper available foreign resources, 
unless the reasons for so doing are ab- 
solutely compelling. All economic his- 
tory supports the fact that our high 
standard of living might be damaged 
by a rise in real costs of raw materials 
not adequately offset by increased pro- 
ductivity in manufacture. 


President's Decision on 
Stockpiling Significant 

In this connection, I should like to 
emphasize the great importance of the 
President’s recent decision to create a 
second stockpile goal with respect to 
those items on which national defense 
immediately depends. The significance 
of this decision by the President is not 
as widely understood as I should like 
to see it. What he has in effect said 
is that we will proceed in a sensible 
fashion to acquire a stockpile at a level 
which is sufficiently high so that the 
defense needs will clearly be covered 
without the necessity both before and 
during a war of exploiting resources 
that are uneconomic commercially. 

If we can stay with this decision and 
ultimately find ourselves in possession 
of stockpiles of this magnitude—which 
I might say parenthetically must never 
be used except in an emergency—we 
can, I think with confidence, insist 
that sound business principles and the 
normal judgment of the market place 
alone shall govern resources exploita- 


tion within our own borders. Nothing 
is more tragic, as we have learned now 
on two recent occasions, than to be 
forced to use scarce materials and 
manpower, not to mention inordinate- 
ly large sums of taxpayers’ money, to 
fill a deficiency in an uneconomic way 
when an emergency arises. 


Japanese Question Is a Major 
Problem of Free World 


And now I should like to talk a bit 
about one of the major problems fac- 
ing the free world in the next few 
years. This is the Japanese question. 


The second of our major wartime 
enemies, like Germany, is an industrial 
nation, with a skilled and hard-work- 
ing population now numbering some 
88 million people, occupying an area 
about the size of California. The dens- 
ity of population per square mile of 
arable land is approximately double 
that of the next highest in the world. 
The population is increasing at about 
1.2 million people per year on the basis 
of a death rate lower than the United 
States and a birth rate almost as high 
as ours. I have seen no responsible 
demographic forecast which suggests a 
population of less than 110 million by 
1980—26 years from now. 


As a consequence of the war, Japan 
has not only lost her major sources of 
supplies of raw material on the Conti- 
nent of Asia and its island empire, but 
has also found itself severely restricted 
in the markets to which it traditionally 
shipped products of its industry to pay 
for its supplies of food and raw ma- 
terials. Japan’s large merchant fleet 
of over 6 million tons was largely de- 
stroyed and has been rebuilt now to 
only 3 or 4 million tons. Its industries 
have suffered severe depreciation and 
obsolescence during the war and to a 
considerable extent during the postwar 
period as well: There is an immense 
scarcity of capital and credit in Japan. 

From Japan’s point of view, the ex- 
tra expenditures which the United 
Nations’ forces, especially the United 
States, found it convenient and ap- 
propriate to make in Japan has pre- 
vented, up to 1953, the emergence of 
the consequences of a severe imbal- 
ance in the Japanese international 
payments. In 1953, however, Japan suf- 
fered a balance of payments deficit of 
$300 million in spite of large U. S. ex- 
penditures. These expenditures, which 
total about $2.5 billion, have recently 
been running at the rate of about $800 
million a year, but now, since the Ko- 
rean truce, have declined appreciably 
and in 1954 will certainly be less than 
$600 million, with further declines in 
prospect. 


Free World Has Big Stake 
In Future of Japan 

The stake of the free world in the 
Japanese future is very great indeed. 
If the Japanese people, for whom com- 
munist domination would have disas- 
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trous consequences and who now haye 
a deep-seated desire to be a member in 
good standing of the free democratic 
world, can look forward to the time 
when they can have an economy jn 
reasonable balance and can be ae- 
cepted fully as a trading partner in the 
free world on a reasonably balanced 
basis, they will, I feel sure, stay on our 
side of any curtain. 

But, as the President has said, Japan 
may slip behind the iron or bamboo 
curtain if they are denied the right to 
work toward a good partnership with 
the free world through their own ef- 
forts and through acceptance of that 
partnership on the part of the rest 
of us. I can think of fewer tragedies to 
the position of the free world than 
such an unhappy event. Again, as the 
President has said, it could turn the 
Pacific Ocean into a communist lake. 

No one will deny that the major 
effort to bring about a solution to the 
Japanese problem must be contributed 
by the Japanese themselves. They 
must, as did Germany, more fully by 
their efforts develop their resources 
and hold to the sound fiscal policies 
they have now adopted which recog- 
nize the shortage of credit and capital 
and which are designed to make 
optimum use of such capital as is 
available. They must catch up with 
the rest of the world in techniques 


and knowledge in their industrial life 


and must become competitive, as they 
are not now in many respects, if they 
are to export. They must turn their 
backs upon unsound trade practices 
in international trade and be willing 
to accept the rules of the game which 
govern the rest of us. Finally, they 
must work hard, live frugally, and 
be resourceful and efficient. 

The very recitation of these general 
policies has called to mind the suc- 
cess of Germany in her upward climb 
to a position of strength. In a few 
short years, Germany has become @ 
great asset to the free world and so 
we hope will Japan. 


Free World Must Be Willing 
To Buy More Japanese Goods 


It is perfectly clear, however, that 
even if the Japanese people and their 
Government take and vigorously stand 
by the necessary steps and decisions 
for a protracted period, they will not 
succeed in balancing their position 
and relieving themselves from reliance 
on unsure and impermanent sources 
of dollar exchange unless the free 
world as a whole is ready, on a fair 
basis, to accept several hundred mil- 
lion dollars more of Japanese goods 
in their markets. 


I will not attempt to give you a 
detailed analysis but suffice it to say 
that our study of the situation sug- 
gests that all of the free world must 
participate in this project. 

One of the most important of these 
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Industrial Projects 


Planned in Burma 


The Industrial Development Corpo- 
ration of the Government of Burma 
wishes to conclude partnership ar- 
rangements with foreign firms inter- 
ested in entering into joint industrial 
undertakings with the Government 
of Burma. 


Such joint ventures would consist 
of a partnership between the Govern- 
ment and/or private Burmese na- 
tionals on the one part, and a foreign 
investor on the other, under which 
the national partner contributes a 
large share of the capital and is 
directly associated in the conduct of 
the business. On the other hand, the 
management and control are left in 
the hands of the foreign investor be- 
cause of his experience and business 
ability. 

The Government of Burma has al- 
ready entered into several joint ven- 
tures with private enterprises, such as 
the recently signed agreement under 
which the Government acquired a one- 
third interest in a new oil refinery, 
with the Burma Oil Co. and associated 
firms obtaining the remaining two- 
thirds interest. 

Following is a list of projects under 
consideration by the Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation for establish- 
ment in Burma: 


Govt. of Burma 


Locality Project Project No. 
Kyaukpyu....... SEEN cu Ub dgeSSs oc ccc cece 4 
Moulmein....... te tng ke ned dinad 11 
Myingyan....... Sulfuric-acid plant........30 
mee c khves Pertilizer plant ........... 31 
MON cceves Cotton-spinning plant ...38a 
eer Explosive plant ..........- 58 
Rangoon........ Rubber-products plant ...16 
(Hiding River) A | rr? 
BO. cc aces Electrical-appliance plant.17 
Eeetubeves Soya-milk-products plant.27 
Ds c00<de Cotton-spinning plant..... 38 
DOr ccoces GIRES BONES oc ccccvcccccsces 41 
Os cc cece Ceramics plant ........... 43 
Tobacco-products plant...50 
ivtecune Marine-engine plant ..... 54a 
Eeiescces GET tes cpecececsdene 54b 
i epeses Motor-car-assembly plant.55 
ae BORD BEAMS 2 occwccapccecsas 
ae Paint and varnish plant...34 
Rangoon........ Sulfuric-acid plant ...... 14 
(Pegu River) 
aa Fertilizer plant ........... 15 
SS ea ed Concrete-products plant. .46 
Bi connes Read y-mixed-concrete 
SME Ccccvces ceedete sted 47 
es ox note Copper rolling and wire 
DE adnedundagtsdseseo¢e 57 
Do....... Machine-tool and _  engi- 
neering plant ........... 58 


Turpentine and resin plant 

Construction-equipment 
plant * 

Can-making plant 


*To be considered possibly in conjunction 
with consulting requirements under other 
headings. 


Interested firms are invited to com- 
municate directly with the Director 
General, Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, Rangoon, Burma. 


Calcutta Port Plans 


Dock Construction 


Contractors experienced in dock civil 
engineering work are invited to sub- 
mit bids for the design and construc- 
tion in Calcutta, India, of two general 
cargo berths and two transit sheds, 
and for the conversion of an existing 
berth into an oil berth. 

The two new berths are to be about 
460 feet and 600 feet long, respectively; 
the transit sheds are to be two-storied 
and about 440 x 160 feet and 400 x 200 
feet, respectively. 

Bidding documents, including speci- 
fications, may be obtained by contrac- 
tors only from the Chief Engineer, 
Commissioners for the Port of Cal- 
cutta, 15 Strand Road, Calcutta 1, 
India, upon payment of a fee of 100 
rupees (1 rupee—US$0.21), or the com- 
missioners’ consulting engineers and 
London agents, Rendel, Palmer & Trit- 
ton, 125 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, 8. W. 1, England, upon pay- 
ment of £7.10s. (1 pound sterling= 
US$2.80). This fee is not refundable. 
Applications from agents or other in- 
termediaries will not be considered. 

Bidders must enclose with their bids 
proof of recent experience in con- 
structing works of a similar nature, to- 
gether with an analysis covering tech- 
nical particulars of the offer. Bidders 
must also, before submitting their bids, 
deposit as guaranty a sum equivalent 
to 25,000 rupees or £2,000, which sum 
A apa after adjudication of the 
bids. 

Bids will be accepted by the Com- 
missioners for the Port of Calcutta un- 
til March 14, 1955. Quotations must be 
firm and remain in effect for a period 
of 4 months from the closing date. 

The Commissioners do not guaran- 
tee to accept the lowest or any bid 
and reserve the right to reject a bid 
without giving reasons for such action. 





Egypt Invites Bids for 
Underground Cable System 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Ad- 
ministration is inviting bids until 
February 1, 1955, for the supply and 
erection of the Cairo 63-kv. under- 
ground cable system and associated 
switching stations. 

Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Di- 
rector General, Cairo Electricity and 
Gas Administration, 53 July 23d Street, 
Cairo, and must be accompanied by a 
provisional deposit of 2 percent of the 
value of the contract. 

A copy of the specifications and bid- 
ding conditions is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





—— 
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Egypt Wants Lighting 
Equipment, Cable 


The Egyptian Ports and Light- 
houses Administration is invit- 
ing bids for the supply of 12,550 
meters of paper-insulated, oil- 
impregnated, lead-sheathed, and 
double-armored electric cable 
and a quantity of terminal and 
joint boxes, as well as 335 tubular 
steel lighting standards and 
brackets and 437 lanterns. 

Bids will be accepted by the 
Director-General, Ports and 
Lighthouses Administration, Ar- 
senal, Alexandria, Egypt, until 
December 11 on the cables and 
until December 13 on the lamp 
posts and lanterns. 

Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu-. 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Requests should 
specify the item of interest. 











Pakistan Wants Wind-Driven 
Generators for Residences 


The Government of the Punjab, 
Pakistan, wishes to contact suppliers 
of wind-driven electric generators, 
which the Punjab Government plans 
to purchase for use in the residential 
houses of Fort Munro, Dera Ghazi 
Khan District, Punjab. 

Fort Munro, a “hill station” or resort 
spot where Punjab officials live in 
summer, has about 15 houses but no 
cheap fuel source nor much water; 
consequently, the use of engine- 
driven generators is not considered 
practical. 

A nearly constant wind prevails, 
however, and it is proposed to in- 
stall separate generators for each 
house or to install one 4,000- to 8,000- 
watt wind-driven generator to serve 
as a central source of supply for the 
community, depending upon the rec- 
ommendations of the manufacturer's 
engineers. Desired current character- 
istics are 32 volts or 110 volts, alter- 
nating current. 

Interested manufacturers are in- 
vited to communicate with A. H 
Khan, Chief Engineer, Electricity 
Department, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Government of the Punjab, 
Lehore, Pakistan. 





Malayan palm oil production is esti- 
mated at 15,806 short tons for the set- 
ond quarter of 1954, 13 percent over 
the 13,992 tons produced in the pre 
ceding quarter, and 14 percent above 
the second auarter 1953 output of 
13,879 tons.—Emb., Singapore. 
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Oslo Needs Equipment 


For Sewage Treatment 


The Oslo Municipal Water and Sew- 
age System (Oslo Kommune Vann og 
Kloakkvesenet) wishes to contact well- 
known manufacturers of sewage treat- 
ment apparatus and machinery in 
connection with a sewage works pro- 
ject in Oslo. 

The project calls for construction of 
two new sewage treatment works util- 
jging the activated sludge process or 
a similar process. The larger of the 
two plants is to have an ultimate ca- 
pacity for handling the sewage flow 
from a population of 400,000 and is 
to be constructed in two stages. The 
smaller plant will handle the sewage 
flow form 150,000 people, and is to be 
completed in one contract. 

Additional information concerning 
this project is available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms are invited to com- 
municate with Oslo Kommune Vann 
og Kloakkvesenet, Trondheimsveien 5, 
Oslo, Norway. 





india in Market for 
Portable Welding Unit 


The Indian Director-General of Sup- 
plies & Disposals is inviting bids until 
December 15 for the supply of 1 port- 
able arc-welding and oxyacetylene- 
welding unit, current range 35/300 
amperes suitable for 4- to 16-range 
electrode size, to be operated by 50- 
cycle alternating current, 3-phase, 400- 
volt. 

Specifications and bidding docu- 
ments—Tender No. P/SW3/2450-E/IV 
—are available at $0.63 per set, from 
the India Supply Mission, 2536 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 
8, D. C. 

Sealed bids should be sent direct to 
the Director-General of Supplies & 
Disposals, Shahjahan Road, New Delhi, 
India. 





Pakistan Invites Bids on 
Pig and Scrap Cast Iron 


-Bids are invited until December 22 
by the Government of Pakistan for 
the supply of 1,500 tons of pig iron and 
500 tons of scrap cast iron. 

A copy of the bid invitation is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
feau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
5, D. C. 

Quotations should be sent to the 
Director General of Supply and De- 
velopment, Frere Road, Karachi, Pak- 
istan. Cable address: SUPDEVPAK. 


November 29, 1954 


FOA Finances Purchase of 
Raw Cotton for Spain, Korea 


The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration has announced authorizations 
totaling $12.6 million for Spain and 
the U. S. Program of Relief, Rehabili- 
tation, and Deferise Support in Korea, 
under the provisions of section 402 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

The authorizations, $10 million for 
Spain and $2.6 million for the U. S. 
program in Korea, are for financing 
purchases of raw cotton. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $350 million of the funds au- 
thorized for the mutual security pro- 
gram shall be used to finance the 
sale abroad of surplus agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies. 

Purchases authorized by FOA under 
section 402 totaled $38,998,400 on No- 
vember 16. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Inks: 

Italy—Industrie Chimiche Marchi & 
Cc. (manufacturer of inks, waxes, in- 
secticides, and metal cleaners), 59 
Corso Torino, Asti, wishes to be li- 
censed by an American firm for the 
manufacture in Italy of special inks. 


Insecticides: 

Italy—Industrie Chimiche Marchi & 
C. (manufacturer of inks, waxes, in- 
secticides, and metal cleaners), 59 
Corso Torino, Asti, wishes to be li- 
censed by an American firm for the 
manufacture in Italy of household and 
agricultural insecticides. 


Paints: 

Italy—Soc. p. Azioni “Astrea” (man- 
ufacturer of paints, enamels, zinc 
oxide, and varnishes; importer), 5 
Via Sabazia, Vado Ligure (Savona), 
is interested in negotiating an ar- 
rangement with a U, 8S. manufacturer 
of marine paints, whereby “Astrea” 
would follow the American formula 
and supply the firm’s customers in 
Italian ports. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or. sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), om a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Advertising Items: 


France—-Etablissements R. Plas 
(France - Thermometre) (manufac- 
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Water-Softening Plant 
Needed in India 

The Government of India is 
iniviting bids until December 14 
for the supply of a water-soften- _ 
ing plant having a capacity of 
600 gallons per hour. 

Bidding documents, including 
specifications—Tender No. SPI- 
2137-E/IV/54—are available at 
$0.84 per set from the India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington 
8, D. C. 

Sealed bids should be sent 
direct to the Director-General 
of Supplies & Disposals,’ Shah- 
jahan Road, New Delhi, India. 











turer, wholesaler, exporter), 4-6 Fau- 
bourg des Freres Noilletas, Uzerche, 
Correze, wishes to export direct good 
standard quality advertising special- 
ties and novelties, particularly ther- 
mometers, calendars, wall pictures, and 
signs made of plastic, bimetal, or glass. 
Articles will be manufactured to order 
for the account of American firms with 
imprinted trade name or sales mes- 
sage if so desired. Firm wishes to con- 
tact potential importers of advertis- 
ing specialties and novelties in the 
United States, preferably end-users of 


‘articles, also American firms doing 


business in France. 


Foodstuffs: 

France—Etablissements L. Leymarie 
& Ses Fils (canner, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Mont-de-Marsan, Landes, 
wishes to export direct and obtain 
agents in New York and San Francisco 
for de luxe qualities of food products, 
such as foies gras, truffles, chicken, and 
meat pies, in cans, glass jars, or earth- 
enware containers. Illustrated booklet 
and price list available.* 


Footwear: 

France — Chaussures Dacquoises 
(Maisons Clement, Lacrouts & Lestage 
Reunies) (manufacturer), ave. de la 
IVe Republique, Dax, Landes, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
medium-priced, good-quality, light- 
weight leather summer shoes—moc- 
casin type, “nu-pieds,” and others— 
slippers and sandals with rope soles, 
and wooden clogs, for men, women, 
and children. 


Singapore —Optorg Co. (Malaya), 
Ltd. (importer, exporter), 124 Robin- 
son Road, P. O. Box 440, Singapore 1, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent inexpensive rubber and canvas 
shoes and sandals. 


Forest Products: 

Thailand—Thai Wisal Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 359 New. Road, 
Bangkok, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 50-200 tons each month 
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of “Yang” timber (Dipteracarpus 
alatus), first-class European grade. 


General Merchandise: 

Netherlands—“Orbi” Internationaal 
Handelskantoor (export merchant), 
wishes to export and seeks agents in 
all areas, except the Pacific Coast 
States where it is already represented, 
for high-quality gift and mail-order- 
house articles, such as earthenware, 
woodenware, silverplated articles, and 
lamps with rayon shades. 


Leather: 

Germany—aA. Eduard Mueller, Leder- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 7 Bataver- 
strasse, Koeln-Deutz, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent techni- 
cal leather for gas meters. 


Medical Supplies: 

Germany — Carl Blank KG., Ver- 
bandpfiasterfabrik (manufacturer), 81 
Endenicherstrasse, Bonn, wishes to 
export direct or through agent ad- 
hesive tape, wound dressings, elastic 
plaster bandages, and medicated 
bandages. Catalog and price informa- 
tion available. * 


Ovens (Industrial): 

Belgium — Travaux et Metallurgie 
S. A. (manufacturer), 15 rue du Sel, 
Brussels, wishes to export direct or 
through agent first-quality glass set- 
ting and glazing ovens. 


Rubber Goods: 


Italy—Mirca-Iregom Soc. r. 1. (man- 
ufacturer), 60 Via Cervino, Turin, 


offers to sell its patent for the ex-— 


ploitation in the United States of a 
special rubber called “DAINO,” which 
is an imitation of chamois skin. 


Textiles: 

Germany—Mech. Seidenweberei Kar] 
Jammers KG. (manufacturer), 60 
Sproedentalstrasse, Krefeld, wishes to 
export direct to all areas, except East- 
ern States, high-quality materials for 
ladies’ clothing and umbrellas. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Foodstuffs and Fats: 

Germany — Lebensmittelgrosshand- 
lung Johannes Lengers (importer and 
wholesaler), Nr. 2 Esch, Laer Bez. 
Munester/Westf., wishes to purchase 
direct meat preserves and animal fats. 


Slaughterhouse Products: 

Germany—Carl E. Brandes (import- 
ing distributor), 7 Aegidienstrasse, 
Hannover, wishes to purchase direct 
pancreas glands in 20- to 30-ton lots. 

Tallow: 

Italy—CICE Consorzio Italiano per 
il Commercic Estero (importer, whole- 
saler, sales agent), 11 Via Cipro, 
Genoa, wishes to import direct and 
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Pakistan in Market 


For Mild Steel 


The Government of Pakistan 
is inviting bids until December 
15, for the supply of a quantity 
of mild steel channels, flats, 
rounds, and sheets, totaling 
467,050 pounds, required by the 
Metals and Hardware Director- 
ate, Department of Supply and 
Development. 

A copy of the bid invitation 
is available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce, ‘Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Bids should be sent to the 
Director General of Supply and 
Development, Frere Road, Ka- 
rachi, Pakistan. Cable address: 
SUPDEVPAK 











act as sole selling agent in Italy for 
tallow for industrial uses. Qualities 
and quantity: Fancy and Prime tallow, 
yellow grease, and “A” tallow; quanti- 
ties not less than 100-200 tons per 
shipment. 


Yarns: 

Germany — Alfred Zwanzig (manu- 
facturer of elastic and nonelastic 
braids), 138b Wichlinghauserstrasse, 
Wuppertal-Barmen, wishes to pur- 
chase direct glass threads or yarn in 
1,000-kilogram lots. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Cameras: 

Singapore — Indjatraders (Singa- 
pore) Corp. (indent and commission 
agent), 86-B Robinson Road, P. O. Box 
89, Singapore, wishes to obtain agency 
for cameras. 


Chemicals: 

France—Emile Pierre Broum (com- 
mission merchant, manufacturer’s 
and sales agent), 117 rue de Leysotte, 
Talence, Gironde, wishes to obtain 
agencies for good-quality raw materi- 
als for the preparation of paints and 
varnishes, pigments, etc.; also, all 
kinds of chemical products, including 
agricultural chemicals. 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Netherlands—A. Israels (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 7 Fokkerlaan, Amstel- 
veen, wishes to obtain agency for 
readymade clothing. 

Singapore — Indjatraders (Singa- 
pore) Corp. (indent and commision 
agent), 86-B Robinson Road, P. O. Box 





89, Singapore, wishes to obtain 
for readymade goods, lingerie, ang 
hosiery. 


Crockery: 

Singapore — Indjatraders (Singa- 
pore) Corp. (indent and commission 
agent), 86-B Robinson Road, P. O. Box 
89, Singapore, wishes to obtain agency 
for crockery. 


Cutlery: 

Singapore — Indjatraders (Singa- 
pore) Corp. (indent and commission 
agent), 86-B Robinson Road, P. O. Box 
89, Singapore, wishes to obtain agency 
for cutlery. 


Jewelry: 

Singapore — Indjatraders (Singa- 
pore) Corp. (indent and commission 
agent), 86-B Robinson Road, P. O. Box 
89, Singapore, wishes to obtain agency 
for imitation jewelry. 


Laces and Embroideries: 

Belgium—Michel Andre (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 25 rue du Soleil, Renaix, 
wishes to obtain agency for laces and 
embroideries on nylon and other ma- 
terials. 


Leather and Imitation Leather: 

Belgium—Michel Andre (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 25 rue du Soleil, Renaix, 
wishes to obtain agency for imitation 
leather. 

France—Emile Lapeyre (commission 
merchant, manufacturer’s and sales 
agent), 54 ave. de la Liberation, Li- 
moges, Haute-Vienne, wishes to obtain 
agencies for leather, fancy leather 
(box calf, cow, etc.), leather substi- 
tutes, and related articles and supplies 
for sale to manufacturers of boots and 
shoes, slippers, and morocco leather 
goods. 


Machinery: 

Germany—F. Berghoefer (manufac- 
turer’s agent), P. O. Box 648, M. Glad- 
bach, wishes to act as selling agent 
on a commission basis for American 
manufacturers of textile machines for 
the processing, spinning, and twisting 
of cotton and staple fiber yarns. 

Plastics: 

France—Emile Lapeyre (commission 
merchant, manufacturer’s and sales 
agent), 54 ave. de la Liberation, Li- 
moges, Haute-Vienne, wishes to obtain 
agency for shoe-soling plastic sheets, 
plastic materials, and coated fabrics. 

Skins: 

France—Emile Lapeyre (commission 
merchant, manufacturer’s and sales 
agent), 54 ave. de la Liberation, Li- 
moges, Haute-Vienne, wishes to obtain 
agency for dressed skins. 


Textiles: 


Belgium—Michel Andre (manufat- 
turer’s agent), 25 rue du Soleil, Renaix, 


wishes to obtain agencies for printed - 


fabrics for ladies’ garments, upholstery 
cloth for automobiles, printed and 
upholstery materials, tissue nylon, and 
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gnthetic materials (staple fiber, 
gon, and dacron). 

Netherlands—A. Israels (manufac- 
jurer’s agent), 7 Fokkerlaan, Amstel- 
yeen, wishes to obtain agency for all 
inds of piece goods. 

Singapore — Indjatraders (Singa- 

re) Corp. (indent and commission 
agent), 86-B Robinson Road, P. O. Box 
99, Singapore, wishes to obtain agency 
for textiles. 

Union of South Africa — Stewart 
Agencies (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative), Bridgewater House, 
14 President St., Johannesburg, 
wishes to obtain agencies for twist 
drills, broadcloths, chambrays, per- 
cales, denims, tropical suitings, and 
acetate and viscose rayons. 


Timepieces: 

Singapore — Indjatraders (Singa- 
pore) Corp. (indent and commission 
agent), 86-B Robinson Road, P. O. 
Box 89, Singapore, wishes to obtain 
agency for watches. 


Tobacco Products: 

Cuba — Francisco Botifoll Borreda 
(manufacturer of Cuban cigarettes), 
Enrique Jose Norte No. 323, Camaguey, 
js interested in handling as agent in 
Cuba some brands of cigarettes pro- 
duced in the United States. 


Toys: 

Singapore — Indjatraders (Singa- 
pore) Corp. (indent and commission 
agent), 86-B Robinson Road, P. O. 
Box 89, Singapore, wishes to obtain 
agency for toys. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia, South—Arnold V. Morris, 
representing Walters and Morris, Ltd. 
(importer of Douglas fir), Dale St., 
Port Adelaide, is interested in forest- 
clearing equipment, sawmill machin- 
ery, and lumber. Scheduled to arrive 
about December 1, via Washington or 
Oregon, for a visit of about 2 weeks. 
U. 8. address: Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
California and Mason Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Sweden—Torsten Hernod and Nils- 
Wilhelm Laurin, representing 
ESANCO AB. (manufacturer and 
Wholesaler of grinding compounds, 
hand cleaning compounds, and _ pol- 
ishes; wholesaler of industrial ma- 
terials. safety articles for factory 
Workers, first-aid items, industrial 
chemicals, and various’ technical 
themical goods), Artillerigatan 16, 
Stockholm O, are interested in obtain- 
ing American agencies for industrial 
themicals; workers’ protective devices 
and materials, such as gloves, special 
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Booklet Lists Techniques 
Sought in Japan 


The Foreign Capital Research 
Society of Japan has issued the 
16th edition of a booklet entitled 
“Techniques Japan Desires To 
Introduce.” fs 

This latest edition lists addi- 
tional new techniques in the fol- 
lowing industries which Japan 
wishes to introduce into the 
country’s industrial development 
program: Textile, chemical, pe- 
troleum, metal, machinery, air- 
craft, electrical machinery, phar- 
maceutical, and civil engineering. 

Copies.are available for review 
on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. A copy also is available 
for consultation in each Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. 











clothing and aprons of leather, rubber, 
plastic, and asbestos, respirators, gas 
masks, and safety and welding gog- 
gles; first-aid ,materials; insulating 
tape; industrial textiles; cotton waste; 
chamois skins; sponges; polishing and 
grinding compounds; rubber or plastic 
hoses; and sundry technical rubber 
goods. Firm states that it has 8 travel- 
ing salesmen on its staff who cover 
all of Sweden. Was scheduled to arrive 
November 15, via New York. Mr. Her- 
nod will remain-in the United States 
until December 2, and his secretary, 
Mr. Laurin, will remain in New York 
until December 20. U. 8S. address: c/o 
Trustee Co., Inc., 424 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and possibly other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained by 
firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Most of these lists are pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling 
list. Brief extracts from these data 
follow each title for which such 
data are available. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Peru.—Peru is dependent largely on 
imports for its industrial and syn- 
thetic organic chemical supplies. The 
local industry is considered relatively 
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small, but production of sulfur, cal- 
cium arsenate, lead and zine oxides, 
caustic soda, carbonic gas, sodium sili- 
cate, and hydrochloric acid reportedly 
meets local consumer demand. 


Imports of industrial chemicals and 
synthetic organic chemicals in 1952 
totaled 127,992,607 kilograms valued at 
441,722 soles (15.44 soles=US$1 in 1952; 
19.34 soles=US$1, current rate). The 
United States was the most important 
supplier, particularly of insecticides, 
followed by European countries. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Guatemala.—The coun- 
try imports about 75 percent of its 
requirements of dry goods and an esti- 
mated 40 percent of its consumption 
of clothing, mostly ladies’ readymade 
and lingerie. Imports of dry’ goods 
and clothing in 1953 totaled approxi- 
mately $13 million. About 65 percent 
of this trade originated in the United . 
States, the remaining 35 percent in 
Europe. A substantial reduction in 
tariff rates on textiles—especially ny- 
lon and rayon—in September 1954, 


suggests opportunities for American 
mills. 


Furniture Importers and Dealers— 
Brazil.—Sufficient furniture of all 
categories is produced domestically to 
supply the major portion of the coun- 
try’s requirements. Furniture imports 
in 1953 had an estimated value of 
$120,000, of which hospital equipment 
accounted for $100,000. Over 90 percent 
s gg imports were from the United 
States. 


Government regulations do not pro- 
hibit import of furniture. However, 
the present multiple exchange rate 
structure virtually eliminates foreign 
make furniture from the market, ex- 
cept for special hospital equipment. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Norway.—This 
country is dependent on imports for 
most of the iron and steel needed but 
is nearly selfsufficient in building 
materials. Total imports of iron, steel, 
and their semimanufactures amounted 
to about $69 million in 1953. Major 
commodities—imported largely from 
Belgium, West Germany, France, and 
the United Kingdom—were steel plates 
and bars, $40,470,000; structural steel 
shapes, $1.9 million; and iron and steel 
pipes and tubes, $11 million. Imports 
from the United States, mainly iron 
and steel plates, were valued at about 
$6,150,000. 

Imports of building materials dur- 
ing this period amounted to $5.4 mil- 
lion. Major commodities—imported 
principally from Western Europe— 
were cement, not normally imported, 
$2.8 million; and brick, clay pipe, and 
tile, $1.9 million. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—Austria.—Pro- 
duction of drugs and medicinal prep- 
arations has increased considerably 
and meets approximately 60 percent 
of domestic requirements. With the 
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exception of certain articles, manu- 
facturers of toilet preparations supply 
the domestic demand. 

Imports in 1953, valued at approxi- 
mately $3.5 million, consisted primari- 
ly of vitamins and vitamin prepara- 
tions, antibiotics, alkaloids, cocaine, 
caffeine, and quinine. Imports of 
toiletries and barber shop and beauty 
parlor preparations were limited. 

Principal countries of origin were 
Western Germany (34%) and Switzer- 
land (32%). The U. S. share was 2.7 
percent, consisting of vitamins, anti- 
biotics, alkaloids, other medicinal 
preparations, and drugs. 


Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers—Ecuador.—Except for a small 
production of violins, guitars, man- 
dolins, harps, other string instru- 
ments, primitive reed pipes, flutes, 
marimbas, gourd maracas, drums, and 
similar contrivances, Ecuador’s small 
musical goods requirements are pro- 
vided from abroad. 

Imports of musical instruments and 
records in 1953 totaled $115,728. Al- 
though the United States leads in sup- 
plying phonographs and records, Ger- 


many and England together supply 
almost all pianos. Of the 1953 expen- 
diture of $50,000 for various other 
musical instruments, Germany pro- 
vided more than 50 percent. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina.—The paper in- 
dustry manufactures all types of paper 
and cardboard. The proportion of do- 
mestic requirements represented by 
this production was 50 percent for 
newsprint, 75 percent for other types 
of paper, and 80 percent for cardboard. 
Imports of newsprint are supplied by 
the United States, Sweden, Finland, 
and Canada; other paper products 
are imported in very small quantities. 

Imports of newsprint have been 
drastically cut to only 29,000 tons in 
1953. Also imported in 1953 were 5,200 
tons of miscellaneous papers, card- 
board, and related products. Of the 
34,200 tons imported, only 492 tons 
came from the United States. Strict 
import regulations are in force for 
paper products, in order to protect 
the domestic industry and conserve 
foreign exchange. 





Pulp and Paper Mills—Uniteg King. 
dom. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Manufacturers— 
About 3,500 firms manufacture radio. 
receiving sets, of which more 
half are on a craft. basis. About § 
firms produce radio tubes and over 
100 firms produce other radio compo- 
nents. Production of radio-recej 
sets has been fairly stable from 1950 tg 
1954 at around 900,000 units. Prodye. 
tion of television sets has increaseg 
rapidly to about 60,000 units in 1953, 
The French colonies, Turkey, and the 
South American countries are trad. 
tional outlets for French radios ang 
parts. 


Imports of radio and tele 
equipment are extremely limited. With 
the exception of tubes, demand js 
strong for American radio component 
parts because of superior quality ang 
durability, but Government controls 
continue to restrict imports. By of. 
ficially establishing a standard of 819 
lines the Government has sought to 
protect the television industry from 
foreign competition. 





Prices Adjusted . . . 


(Continued from Page 2) 


New trade agreements were signed 
during the quarter with Bolivia and 
Portugal, a compensation arrange- 
ment was entered into with Eastern 
Germany; and under existing trade 
agreements commercial interchanzes 
were negotiated with Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. Negotiations were 
carried on with Western Germany 
and the United Kingdom. 

The Argentine Government intensi- 
fied its efforts to stimulate an export 
market for domestic film productions. 
Agreements were signed with France 
and the Soviet Union providing for 
the exchange of a specified number of 
films, and with Italy for the joint pro- 
duction of films in Argentina. Nego- 
tiations with Western Germany for an 
interchange of films are also in prog- 
ress. 

The textile industry reported profit- 
able operations during the quarter. 
Although wages were increased by 80 
centavos an hour in July, manufac- 
turers were allowed a compensatory 
increase in prices, and existing price 
controls were substantially relaxed. 
The demand for most types of textiles 
remained firm, however, and both pro- 
duction and sales were higher than 
for the comparable period of 1953. 

Industries Adjust to Costs 

Having recovered from a depressed 
condition in 1953, the tire industry 
operated at capacity to meet the 
strong demand, accounted for in part 
by a greater use of trucks for the 
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transportation of agricultural com- 
modities. The chemical and drug in- 
dustries benefited from an adequate 
flow of imported raw materials which 
permitted the companies to expand 
production, initiate new lines, and im- 
prove inventory levels. Despite good 
sales volume, however, these industries 
are still adjusting to the higher costs 
resulting from wage increases. An 
increase in the controlled prices for 
pharmaceuticals, which averaged 
about 15 percent at the retail level, 
was authorized in August. 

Private construction registered a 
slight upward trend during the third 
quarter, principally in small dwellings 
and apartment houses. Most con- 
struction firms made profits as a 
result of the official policy of encour- 
aging long-term bank loans. Building 
materials on the whole were available 
in adeouate quantities, and there was 
actually an oversupply of cement ow- 
ing to previous heavy imports by the 
Government agency IAPI. 


A decline in cattle receipts, partly 
seasonal and partly ascribed to heavy 
marketings during the first quarter, 
was overcome in September by a 10- 
percent price premium. Prior to the 
increased marketings stimulated by 
this premium, current receipts were 
so low that the entire consumer re- 
serve of 35,000 tons of frozen meat was 
used. Although temporary shortages 
were experienced in some of the city 
markets, most consumer needs were 
met. Seasonal increases in cattle re- 
ceipts during October were expected 
to cover domestic needs and allow for 
some exports. 


Price ceilings on various food prod- 
ucts were eased in response to industry 
requests for price increases to cover 
rising costs. Prices of bread, sugar, 
and edible oils have been raised and 
other increases may be grar ied. Al 
though acknowledging the necessity 
of granting price increases on con- 
sumer items, Government spokesmen 
have assured the workers that the 
average of price increases will not be 
more than one-half of the average 
ware increases already granted— 
Emb., Buenos Aires. 





Some Basic... 

(Continued from Page 18) 
decisions must be the attitude of the 
sterling area, where many of Janan’s 
most natural markets lie. British co- 
operation is therefore of the greatest 


consenuence. The matter is now being ) 


hich-lichted throuch the negotia- 
tions projected under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, in which we hope and 
expect the other major free nations 
of the world to join with us in a co 
operative attempt to start forward 
constructively on this problem. 

It will not be simple or easy. i 
will certainly call for sacrifices on the 
part of nearly all nations and a wil- 
ingness to share some part of thei 


markets with the Japanese. Again! | 


repeat, the stake is large. It would 
stagger the imagination to estimate 
what the sacrifices might be if this 
project should fail and if Japan it 


deed should, in desperation, yield ® | 


the siren song now being whis 
with rising tones into her ears. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Active U. S. Merchant 
fleet Shows Decrease 


The active oceangoing U. S. mer- 
thant fleet on November 1 included 
1293 vessels of 1,000 gross tons and 
over, according to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Data Sheet released by the Mari- 
time Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

This was 15 ships fewer than the 
number active on October 1, 1954, and 
122 fewer than on November 1 a year 


The Government fleet in service had 
increased by 1 vessel because of an in- 
grease in the number of ships under- 

g emergency repairs, but de- 
greased by 48 from a year ago. A drop 
of 8 freighters and 8 tankers made a 
decrease of 16 in the number of pri- 
yately owned ships, or 74 less than the 
previous year’s total. The reserve fleet 
showed a decrease of 1 ship, te a total 
of 1,996, making a total U. S. mer- 
chant fleet of 3,289 vessels on Novem- 
ber 1, 1954. 

Two tankers were delivered in Octo- 
ber, leaving 13 oceangoing vessels un- 
der construction on November 1. 





financing of Television 
Poses Problem in Austria 


Despite growing interest in tele- 
vision in Austria and the fact that it 
was featured prominently in a radio 
exhibition in Vienna, actual progress 
still awaits a solution of the financial 
aspect. 

Televiewing is possible only when 
and where television stations are in- 
stalled in countries near the Austrian 
border. 

All major radio manufacturers in 
Austria are tooled up for the produc- 
tion of television sets, but only two 


| of them, Philips and Minerva (Vien- 
|Ma), are actually engaged in their 
| Manufacture. It is reported that ap- 


proximately 80 or 90 sets have been 
Sold in Vorarlberg, where it is possible 
© receive the telecasts of a Zurich 


| station. 


Construction of FM transmitters 
continues. Two satellite VHF trans- 
Mitters (Jauerling and Kanzelhohe) 
began commercial operations in Au- 
gust 1954. A standby transmitter on 
the Kahlenberg (Vienna) is being con- 
verted for independent operation to 
Carry a regional program, and a sec- 
od satellite transmitter on the 
Jauerling will be associated with it. 
Construction of VHF transmitters 
hear Salzburg and Graz will be started 
§00n. 

The Austrian public has shown little 
interest in FM broadcasting. The trade 
indicates that this lack of interest is 
due to poor FM programing: however, 
itis believed that most Austrians own 
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standard receivers purchased in re- 
cent years and are too conservative to 
discard them as long as the sets are 
in good repair. Radio receivers were 
in short supply during World War II, 
none were produced in the postwar 
period until 1948, and a fairly good 
set was hardly available before 1949. 

The useful life of a radio in Aus- 
tria averages 15 years; hence, FM 
radio probably will have little audi- 
ence for many years to come. By the 
time one might expect an increasing 
demand for FM equipment, television 
is likely to come into the picture. 





Cuban Company Initiates 
Air Service to Jamaica 


Cia. Cubana de Aviacion, S. A., has 
been granted authority by a resolution 
of the Director General of Air Trans- 
port to carry passengers, general car- 
go, express cargo, and mail between 
Santiago de Cuba and Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


The company is directed to provide 
two round trips weekly and to submit, 
for approval of the Under Secretary 
of Transport, a schedule of its pro- 
posed hours of takeoff and arrival and 
an indication of the airports it will 
utilize. 


A passenger ticket from Santiago 
de Cuba to Kingston will cost 25 pesos, 
a round-trip ticket good for 1 year, 
45 pesos, and a ticket for a child un- 
der 12 years, half rate. Baggage al- 
lowed for each passenger will be 30 
kilograms, and the excess-baggage fee 
will be 1 percent of a one-way ticket 
per kilogram. 

The rates for general cargo and ex- 
press cargo from Santiago de Cuba 
to Kingston will vary with the weight 
of the shipment. The rate per kilo- 
gram will be 14 cents on parcels 
weighing up to 45 kilograms, 11 cents 
on parcels weighing between 45 and 
500 kilograms, 8 cents on those weigh- 
ing from 500 up to 1,500 kilograms, 
and 6 cents on parcels above 1,500 kilo- 
grams. 





India Approves Loan To Aid 
Port Improvement Costs 


The Government of India has ap- 
proved a loan of 220,000 rupees, or 
$46,000, to the Andhra Government 
toward half of the estimated cost of 
the four schemes approved by the 
National Harbor Board in 1953 for 
the improvement of the ports of 
Kakinada and Masulipatam. 


The plan includes reconstructing 
and improving the Kakinada port 
workshop, repairing and replacing the 
timber jetties in Kakinada port, 
dredging the bar channel at Masulipa- 
tam port, and electrifying the wharves 
at Masulipatam port. . 


Contracts Awarded To 
Convert Liberty Ships 


Award of two contracts totaling 
$4,149,000 will be made in the Liberty 
ship experimental conversion program, - 
calling for the installation of a steam 
turbine, a geared diesel drive, a cargo- 
handling system of revolving cranes, 
and the lengthening of a Liberty ship 
by 25 feet, Louis S. Rothschild, Mari- 
time Administrator, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, has announced. 

Ira S. Bushey & Sons, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥., and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Baltimore, Md., will be awarded 
the contracts calling for the conver- 
sion and reactivation of two Liberty 
ships now in the national defense 
reserve fleet. More than 30 bids from 
coastwise yards in all sections of the 
United States were opened on Oc- 
tober 19, and were evaluated in mak- 
ing the awards. 


Increased Utility Sought 


The awards are a part of the Mari- 
time Administration’s Liberty ship 
experimental conversion program, un- 
dertaken under authorization of the 
Eighty-third Congress for the purpose 
of upgrading and improving the Lib- 
erty-type cargo vessels, 1,400 of which 
are owned by the Government. The 
program will seek to determine ways 
and means to increase the utility of 
these vessels if they should be called 
on for service in a national emergency. 
It is also expected to yield data 
on advance marine propulsion and 
cargo-handling methods that will have 
general commercial application in ship 
construction and operation. 

The contract awarded to Ira S&S. 
Bushey & Sons, Inc., calls for the 
conversion and reactivation of the ~ 
SS. Benjamin Chew to a Design EC2- 
S-8a (steam turbine) and improve- 
ment of the cargo-handling gear. 
The award was made at the low bid 
of $1,079,000. 

The contract awarded to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. calls for the con- 
version and reactivation of the SS. 
Thomas Nelson to a Design EC2-M8b 
(geared diesel), the installation of a 
new system of cargo-handling cranes, 
and the lengthening of the ship by 
25 feet. The award was made at the 
low bid of $3,070,000. 

Both of the ships to be converted 
are in the national defense reserve 
fleet at Wilmington, N. C. 





French Morocco’s citrus production 
for the current season, October 1, 
1954-June 30, 1955, is expected to 
reach 7.335 million boxes, according to 
preliminary estimates available to the 
U. S. Consulate General at Rabat. 

This is an increase of 27 percent 
over 1953-54 production of 5.769 mil- 
lion boxes. 
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New Reefer Ships Begin 
Kingston-Miami Calls 


Agents for the Three Bays Line, 
whose 1,000-ton reefer ships have be- 
gun scheduled calls at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, from and to Miami, Fla., ex- 
pect traffic to increase when they 
announce standard freight rates. The 
rates have to be determined from Mi- 
ami for each type of cargo and are 
roughly comparable to conference 
rates. 

The line is not a member of the 
conference for the northbound voyage, 
and the agents believe that this fact 
may permit the establishment of rates 
below the conference level for Jamai- 
can cargoes to the United States. 

Kingston is a port of call for the 
two Three Bays Line ships en route 
to and from Curacao, with one north- 
bound and one southbound stop 
monthly, as well as for the third 
ship, which runs from Miami to Cris- 
tobal, touching Kingston on the re- 
turn trip once every 3 weeks. General 
cargo is brought from Miami, and 
although no northbound Jamaican 
goods have been shipped, inquiries are 
being received for leather goods, lob- 
sters, and spices. 


French West Africa Waives 
Tourist Visa Requirements 


The Government of French West 
Africa has announced that entrance 
visas, good for 8 days and extendable 
on request, will be granted to tourists 
on arrival. The reason given for re- 
laxation of the previous rigid visa re- 
quirements is that international air- 
ports in French West Africa now have 
hotel accommodations for foreign 
passengers planning to spend a few 
days there as tourists. 

Tourists requesting such visas must 
have a valid passport, a return or on- 
ward ticket, and the required im- 
munization certificates for smallpox 
and yellow fever. Only nationals of 
the following countries are included 
in this program: Andorra, Argentina, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Peru, Paraguay, San 
Marino, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

This program is expected to attract 
tourists and benefit the new resort 
hotel near the Dakar Airport. 








World cotton supply and demand 
for 1953-54 was marked by a produc- 
tion increase of 2.1 million bales— 
6 percent—a record consumption level 
in most foreign countries, a sharp in- 
crease in U. S. stocks and liquidation 
of surplus stocks in nearly all foreign 
exporting countries, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 
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New Oil Pipeline Brought 
Into Operation in Ecuador 


The oil pipeline, completed by 
U. S. construction firm, between Bu- 
cay at the western foot of the sierra 
and Pelmira in the sierra, was inaugu- 
rated in October. 

The pipeline, ascending some 3,000 
meters in altitude over a distance of 
74 kilometers, has been described as 
the steepest inch pipeline in the world. 
Tests with both water and gasoline 
have been carried out successfully. 

The completion of the pipeline 
means that the sierra region will be 
assured of a continuous gasoline sup- 
ply which in the past has been cut 
off by recurrent landslides, frequently 
causing the Quito-Guayaquil railroad 
to be inoperative. 





Text of ... 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tends to undertake a techhical re- 
vision of its customs tariff. 


Investment Promotion Stressed 


Attention was also paid to the great 
importance of promoting the invest- 
ment of American capital in Cuba, 
and to this end the possibility was 
discussed of negotiating a convention 
to solve the problems of double tax- 
ation. The different matters concern- 
ing the regulation of the employment 
and the rendering of technical serv- 
ices by American citizens in Cuba 
in order to promote American invest- 
ments were also considered within the 
framework of Cuba’s legislation. 

For its part, the U. S. Delegation 
brought up, among other things, the 
difficulties attending the operation of 
the rice agreement between the two 
countries, the claims of American 
citizens pending with the Cuban Gov- 
ernment and problems arising from 
the operation of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

The Cuban Delegation reiterated 
that Cuba-will continue to develop 
its production of rice within the frame- 
work of its international obligations 
and to give preference to imports of 
rice from the United States at low 
rates of duty to the extent necessary 
to satisfy Cuba’s import requirements. 

On the subject of claims the Cuban 
Delegation expressed the intent of 
the Cuban Government to arrange 
for prompt settlement of those claims 
which have been adjudicated by the 
Cuban courts and explained the pro- 
cedures established by Cuban laws 
leading to systematic liquidation of 
other categories of debts of the Cuban 
Government. 

A general understanding was reach- 
ed with regard to action which may be 
taken on a number of matters which 
have affected the trade between the 
two countries, including those having 
to do with the problems under the 
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TRANSPORT NOTES}, 


The Fourth International A 
Trade Show is scheduled to be 
May 4-6, 1955, at the 69th R 
Armory, New York City. Information 
about the event may be obtained 
Aircraft Trade Shows, Inc., Hotel Me. 
Alpin, New York City. 








Export tonnage at the port of Nor. 
folk in the first 6 months of 1954 was 
18 percent greater than the outbound 
tonnage registered in January-June 
1953, the Norfolk Port Authority hag 
reported. 

The total rose from 3,163,001 tong 
to 3,740,579 tons. 





The standing committee of the Cep- 
tral Board of Transport of India has 
announced that freight movements of 
cotton textiles, cement, food graing 
steel, sugar, salt, and coal were satis. 
factory during July 1954. 





Commercial Television Now 
Permitted in Netherlands 


Commercial television “in principle’ 
is now allowed in the Netherlands, 
but advertising must be -closely re 
stricted, according to the local press. 
Transmission time, at present about 
6 hours a week, will be stepped up to 
12 hours a week beginning next Mareh 

A transmitter system to be com- 
pleted about mid-1956 will make téle 
vision reception possible throughowt 
the country. At present much of the 
Netherlands is outside the range of 
the main transmitter at Lopik, and 
the country’s population of 10.5 mi- 
lion has an estimated total of only 
12,000 television sets. 

About one-third of the receivers are 
reported to be in the eastern part of 
the Netherlands, where more hours df 
programs are available from German 
stations. A new studio at Bussum wil 
be available soon and probably wil 
start telecasting about January 1955. 





General Agreement of Tariffs and 
Trade. : 
Each of the two delegations believe 
that these discussions, undertaken 
an informal and friendly atmosphere, 
afforded the Governments of 
United States and Cuba an opportul- 
ity to acquaint each other with @ 
views on measures which might B® 
taken to improve economic and trade 
relations between the two countries 
Both parties have reco 


throughout the discussions that many 3 


of the questions considered do nd 
admit of easy or prompt solutions 
but both have the feeling that a high 
degree of mutal comprehension ha 
been achieved, pointing the way & 
ward eventual progress in correcting 
the conditions discussed. 
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ES towoom NOTES | U. S. Coal Exports Show Increase 


" Oversea shipments of U. S. coal through U. 8S. ports in Cn ee 
> held to 1,283,369 gross tons, showed an increase of 51,676 tons over exports of 1,231,- 
iment | The onneatd — as a 693 tons in the preceding month. These figures include shipments to other 
nation spain, ow tem a ec busy conan countries by rail and the Great Lakes. . 

a ary 900 to 60,000 flasks a year (1 October exports from the various ports, by country of destination, are shown 






































fask=76 pounds). in the following table: Rapes 
The mine produces about 95 percent 
f Nor. | of the total Spanish output. destination Lnthradite” Biteminoes  Bioamama” Bice TE 
4 was DOMES © kaneccinachootccsguncnd: Cake... o> eee OMS aoe 14,860 
‘bound Production of superphosphate by eel vrawb sdbeebeseéedeutse®” o46ee 8,865 Pryood eeous os 
y-June | sx companies in Brazil amounted to Denmark ‘22220302IIIIIIINI IN bee 16,379 ath Fe 16,379 
ty hag about 90,000 metric tons in 1953-54, yen Seeeesesccesscsseesss eeses 10.482 ec i. open 4 
put capacity is approximately double Italy .......ccceees (98,629 a ee 364,175 hese 387,804 
1 tons | this figure. Source of raw material for apa occccccccccnvecee 70,603 12,931 Ss eeoces - 
the production of superphosphate is spain’ .2222c222222220IEIIE IDE dina 51.050 NE ah 51,059 
iy imported phosphate weeks wr = GE ccnaecdecveccsséessne’). angea .¢ < . Sebee wee Cease 25. 
eCen- | partly locally mined apatite. Super- Suited Kingdom 2200022002220 ae 111438 er 1115458 
ia has | phosphate is the only chemical fer- nee 
nts of | tilzer of any significance made in the pragy **» Burope and Africa 94,252 prare att 115i *3. 622 
grains | country, although small quantities of Chile oo. 18,645 157 19,802 
satis. | ammonium sulfate are manufactured YS - epers stovvereseene 1,871 eeees wees tae 1871 
i erproduct by a steel company ab ree eee enescionatennse cones "2 SS ashen es Y 
Volta Redonda. BEG icnncrreeccte tte ae ens Eee 01382 90 tt 
Now Trade sources indicate that four Japan ......cccccccscccrecees — ceeee 7,630 184,509 oneal 192,139 
Is companies are considering production Total, all others ...... ~.... 7,630 epee Nc ek 201,491 
of nitrogenous fertilizers. Various Grand total ........... 96,103 39,908 1,134,690 12,668 1,283,369 
nciple” | titrogenous materials currently are Source: Association of American Railroads. 
rlands, | mported, largely from Germany. 
‘WW % | annual consumption of pesticide India Plans To Increase W. German Chemical 
about materials in Algeria approximates 


1 up to $3000 metric tons, including sulfur, Output of Fertilizers Imports Increase 
Mareh, | out 17.500 tons, and copner sulfate, India contemplates the establish- Ge itheraitenticeiie Miamiiet 
» com. | sbout 14,000 tons. Approximately 160 ment of at least four more fertilizer. parce a oo port re~ 
‘e tale. | ns of DDT (100 percent basis), 560 factories, at an estimated cost of 800 ‘Strictions on chemicals has resulted 
ughout | "8 of petroleum ofls, and 300 tons million rupees (1 rupee = US$0.21), in a 40-percent increase in chemical 
Se Soe creomtmarcea gy, wie te en? var apiece pee 
r ; 

Kean | Matively small amounts, the Fertilizer Production Committee, (about USS95 million), according to 
5 mil Algeria manufactures copper sul- an advisory body, to consider and the president of the German Chemical 
»f only fate and fluosilicates from domestic make recommendations or capacity Industry Association. 

materials, the only pest control prod- expansion for the production of nitro- © West Germany relies on imports for 
ers am | WtS made in the country. Annual genous fertilizers. The committee will 90 percent of its supplies of technical 
part of | Stput of copper sulfate amounts to study suitable sites for the etsablish- oils and fats, principally from the 
ours of | 2000 metric tons, about one-seventh ment of new fertilizer plants, the - ynited States, the president told mem- 
yerman | % domestic consumption. Crude sul- quantities of fertilizer that could be pers of the German Fat Research In- 
um wil ee wae te —— economically produced at each loca- titute. ~ 
ly wil , ’ - tion, the processes to be adopted, and 
= 1956. hually. Annual output of fluosilicates the probable cost of production, aan Se ee yt = 


ls about 75 tons. 
The Government is reportedly press- nds at 12 percent, whereas in 1938 
fs and ee principal source of imports is ine for a cut in price of ammonium con not less than 18 percent. West 
ance, and will continue to be on sulfate. At present it is delivered to German oversea exports of chemicals 
believes | Account of the dollar shortage, but the State governments at a uniform jn 1953 stood at only 1 percent of 


aken in § %me U. S. materials are preferred. rate of 315 rupees per ton, including y. §. chemical production, and West 


freicht, and the States supply it to German chemical ex rts to the 

of the .- total of 42,800 Danish farm prop- farmers at farm sites at an all-inclu- nited States scatenanet ee less than 

les used automotive equipment in sive price of 345 rupees per ton. one-fourth of 1 percent of U. S. pro- 
November 1953, according to estimates duction in 1953 “ms 

~— | eel row) a reac of the tual eee tine ae Le dumping excessive ex- 

untries @ Of farms in operation. Of the 36,600 ‘8 estimated a ae, vons. the For- port subsidies, and attempts to bring 
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ognized | Passenger cars used, 1,100 were on “2 Agricultural Service reports. about a radical change in the pattern 
it many § farms where trucks also were used; Edible types accounted for about of world trade in chemicals are inac- 
do not ¥ 7300 farms used’ motor trucks. three-fourths of this production. al- curate, he said, adding that the re- 
lutions, though part was diverted to industrial turn of the West German chemical] in- 


a high British radio and television receiv- use. Further increase of vegetable ofl dustry to the world chemical market 
ion has ing licenses issued as of the end of output is expected in 1954, with de- has not invaded anyone’s field of spe- 
way t0- September 1954 numbered 9,850,068 mand for edible fats shifting toward cial interest, nor is any such invasion 
rrecting § 82d 3,677,796, respectively. hydrogenated and liquid vegetable oils. intended. 
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U. S. Still-Picture 
Goods Exports High 


U. S. exports of still-picture photo- 
graphic goods, valued at $18,134,126, 
in the first half of 1954, were about 
12.5 percent higher than January-June 
1953 exports valued at $16,117,759. Pre- 
liminary statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, reveal increases in most of the 
export classifications. Only X-ray film 
and microfilm equipment showed no- 
ticeable declines. 

Exports of still-picture cameras to- 
taled 89,101 units valued at $1,316,914 
during the first half of 1954, compared 
with 59,635 units valued at $1,303,490 
in the first 6 months of 1953. All of the 
increase was registered in exports of 
box cameras. 

Foreign shipments of still-picture 
projectors were somewhat higher in 
value in the first half of 1954, amount- 
ing to 12,004 units valued at $529,915 
as compared with 13,844 units valued 
at $372,469 in January-June 1953. 

Exports of photographic lenses, 
amounting to $789,419, in the first half 
of 1954 were much higher than ship- 
ments valued at $286,272 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. 

Exports of sensitized materials, in- 
cluding films and dry plates, were 
higher in the first half of 1954, being 
valued at $8,145,018, compared with 
$7,335,823 in the first 6 months of 1953, 
with increased foreign sales of car- 
tridge, roll, and cut films, and dry 
plates offsetting lower exports of X-ray 
films. Exports of photographic paper 
in the first 6 months of 1954 amounted 
to 56,925,853 square feet valued at $2,- 
544,790, compared with 42,106,270 
square feet valued at $2,089,843 in Jan- 
uary-June 1953. 

Foreign shipments of photographic 
reproduction equipment varied. Ex- 
ports of microfilm equipment dropped 
to $287,686 in the first half of 1954 
compared with $298,016 in the first 


half of 1953, but exports of photocopy- 
ing equipment totaled $710,880, which 
was about 52 percent higher than such 
exports valued at $465,804 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. 


Exports of all other photographic 
equipment, parts, and accessories, not 
separately classified, amounted to $3,- 
809,504, slightly less than exports val- 
= at $3,966,042 in the first half of 





India Buys More Radios 


The number of radio sets in India 
has increased steadily in the last 7 
years, from 275,955 in 1947 to 837,749 
in 1953. 

October was declared “Radio Month,” 
during which a concerted drive was 
made by Government, trade, and in- 
dustry to increase radio ownership and 
listening audience. A free license was 
given to anyone purchasing a radio 
and some firms offered free aerials to 
all buyers. 


It is hoped that the monthly sale of 
radio sets can be increased from 8,000 
to 15,000 or 20,000. 


— 


W. German Firms Unite To 
Expand Plastics Industry 


The increasing use of plastics as 
substitutes for steel has resulted in 
a closer association of the West Ger- 
man plastics and steel industries 
Research and development in plastic 
pipes has been undertaken by the 
plastics research company Plasticrohr- 
Studiengesellschaft m. b. H. of Mann- 
heim, with the participation of the 
Rheinische Roehrenwerke A. G. of 
Muelheim-Ruhr, the Wasag-Chemie 
A. G. of Essen and its subsidiary, the 
Rheinische Gummi- und Zelluloidfab- 
rik of Mannheim. 


The use of plastics as substitutes 
for steel bars prompted the firm Man- 
nesmann A. G. Duesseldorf to under- 
take a 50-percent capital participation 
in the plastics firm Hiamit G. m. b. 7. 
of Vaduz, Liechtenstein, and a 52-per- 
cent participation in the German firm 
Suedwest-Chemi G. m. b. H. of New 
Ulm, The Buderus’sche Eisenwerke it 
Wetzlar is also reported to be studying 
the use of plastics. 
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